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ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY AND BIBLICAL CRITI- 
CISM.! 


WE were bravely over our fright from evolution, and were 
beginning to breathe easier, but, before we, are fairly rested, we 
are taking new alarm from Biblical criticism. The old saying is 
reversed, and there is no peace to the righteous. 

Christianity, it is sometimes said, has survived Copernicanism 
and Darwinism, and need have no other fear. It would be nearer 
the truth to say that Christianity has absorbed Copernicanism and 
Darwinism, so far as it is related to them, through the former 
enlarging its thought to the vast spaces ‘of God’s universe, and 
through the latter gaining all the time that was needed for God 
to work out his mighty plan. It has been a survival indeed, but 
not through surrender and loss. It has been a survival through 
growth and gain. 

And now we are in a flurry about our sacred writings, scarcely 
daring to hope that the religion they record and interpret will 
come forth as gold tried in the fire, brighter and purer, but 
fearing rather that there will be increasing uncertainty as to 
the original facts of both the Hebrew and the Christian re- 
ligions. The preacher hesitates to use a passage of the Old 
Testament, lest he should be in error as to its date, place, and 
meaning, and so the book, already sealed to many of us, is now 
hermetically sealed ; and he hesitates to use the New Testament 
on the face of it, lest he should be caught using interpolations, 
or passages of doubtful authenticity. 

1 This article is a paper read before the Congregational Club of New York 
and vicinity, at its meeting in March, as a contribution to the discussion of the 
subject of the evening, “‘ The Trend of Modern Religious Thought.” 
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When, in view of the suffering, evil, and sin of the world in 
our time, we start forth to meet them with our Christianity of 
forgiveness and comfort, we are stopped on the threshold and are 
asked, What is Christianity? What really was the teaching and 
mission of Jesus? How much of the story is authentic, how 
much the later additions of an idealizing period? And what 
about the recent topsy-turvy of dates, authors, ritual, and law in 
the Old Testament? And what about the divinity of the founder 
of Christianity, if he thought Moses wrote the entire Pentateuch ? 
And when we would discriminate the spirit from the letter, we are 
troubled on the other side by those who honestly fear that to doubt 
the authority of the writings at any point is to weaken it at all 
points. If you begin, where will you end? 

It is my opinion that we overestimate the danger to Christian- 
ity from an intelligent investigation of its literary and historical 
sources, because we need be in no doubt as to the essence of the 
gospel, and because in the end we shall know our gospel better. 
It is my opinion, also, let me say frankly, that those underestimate 
the results of critical inquiry who believe it will not produce con- 
siderable changes in respect to the order, composition, and author- 
ship of important portions of the Bible, and especially in the 
common opinion as to the actual growth of the Hebrew religion. 

My object, however, is not to discuss these changes in general 
or in detail, but to consider what I believe to be the crucial ques- 
tion in respect to the essential truth and the vital power of Chris- 
tianity. If my answer to that question is correct, these other 
matters will be correspondingly adjusted in a place of secondary 
importance. If my answer is not correct, then these matters are 
of slightest consequence, and the books of the Bible are to us as 
the books of the Rig-Veda or of Homer. 

The crucial question is not the authorship of the Pentateuch 
and the late or early completeness of the ritual, for, on any theory 
concerning those things, certain religious ideas emerge as distine- 
tive of Judaism and as preparatory for Christianity, which also 
remains substantially the same, however such inquiries may be 
answered. 

The crucial question is not whether Jesus held a critically cor- 
rect opinion concerning the collection of Hebrew Scriptures, for 
it is admitted by the most positive believers in his divinity that 
He was under many human limitations even of knowledge; and it 
is admitted by those who deny his divinity altogether that He had 
clear insight into the spiritual significance of law, prophecy, and 
ritual, 
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The crucial question must arise somewhere in relation to the 
moral and spiritual greatness of Christianity, in relation to the 
wisdom and the power which Christ brought into the world for its 
enlightenment and redemption, and therefore in relation to the 
person who thus reveals God and transforms man. Some such 
question we have to ask, whatever theory we may hold about the 
Bible as a whole. If it all is infallible and authoritative, we still 
must seek the significance of the whole truth it contains. If it is 
not free from human coloring, nor even from errors about many 
things which are now correctly known, we still must seek the 
meaning and power of the religion which it records. One theory 
of the Bible may be better, because truer, than another. The 
recognition of human limitations may create temporary disturb- 
ance, or it may remove difficulties which have been laid needlessly 
upon faith, but our interest, after all, must be, not in the vessel, 
but in the treasure the vessel contains. 

Looking now in this direction, the crucial question, in my judg- 
ment, is, whether or not Paul was right in his conception of the 
work and person of Jesus Christ. Evangelical faith has its roots 
in Paul’s theology. But his doctrine is held by some to be an 
immense addition to the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, an addi- 
tion we need to be rid of in order to regain in its simplicity what 
Jesus really gave to the world. Paul believed that the significance 
of Christ’s work lay in its sacrificial character, that through that 
sacrifice He brought God and man together, and that He who 
could do this was a divine person. These beliefs are deeply em- 
bedded in those Epistles which are admitted by all critics to be 
Pauline, the Epistles to the Galatians, the Romans, and the Corin- 
thians. The same beliefs appear in the Epistles of Peter and 
John, and in the letter addressed to the Hebrews. Their phi- 
losophy, if we may so call it, of Christianity, was grounded, not 
primarily in the teachings of Jesus, but in his sacrificial life and 
death. In various forms, and in the use of various analogies, 
they represent the nature of the sacrifice, the effects of it in rela- 
tion to God and man, the repentance it induces, and the reconcilia- 
tion it secures. 

But when we turn back to the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, the biographies of Jesus which were shaped from the cur- 
rent traditions of his life (not depending now on the later and 
more theological Gospel of John), do we find that Jesus thought of 
himself as a Sacrifice and a Redeemer? Does He not rather 
appear as Preacher, Example, Master, and Friend? An Amer- 
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ican critic, in a recent book, says that Jesus probably did not 
represent himself as a sacrifice for sin. He observed the Jewish 
ritual, and advised others to do so, and did not appear to think 
that any other sacrifice was needed, least of all that He was to 
provide that sacrifice. His declaration that He came to give his 
life a ransom for many, says this scholar, cannot, in the absence 
of similar sayings, mean that his death was a substitute for legal 
offerings, and, as it stands alone, is perhaps an expression of later 
tradition. So the saying of Jesus concerning the blood of the 
covenant shed for many for the remission of sins, is to be under- 
stood in some general way as a ministration of love sealed by his 
death, and may have been less decided as He spoke it than as 
tradition handed it down. It is argued that the doctrine of atone- 
meut for sin, procured through his blood, does not accord with 
the tone of the Sermon on the Mount, or with that of his general 
teaching as preserved in the first three Gospels, where every- 
thing is made to depend on one’s individual conduct, and no men- 
tion is made of an intermediary between the heavenly Father and 
his children. It is held that the apostles, and especially Paul, 
idealized, philosophized, theologized, till the Jesus of the Gospels 
is hardly recognized in the Christ presented by them to the faith 
of the church and the world. In somewhat different forms, this 
contrast has been sharply presented for the last fifty years, since 
the appearance of Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus,” and his later work, 
entitled “The Christ of Faith and the Jesus of History.” If 
Paul and the apostles were right, we have a gospel of divine 
self-sacrifice, and one which means the regeneration of man and 
of society. If they were not right, we have in the Christianity of 
the first three Gospels certain moral precepts in a fresh form, and 
a purer ideal than can be found elsewhere, but no more. It is 
the old question coming to us in another shape, whether Jesus was 
Redeemer or Teacher. This is the point to which all questions of 
criticism finally lead us. 

I will not dwell on the fact that the Gospels of Mark and Luke, 
as we now have them, were written by men who were companions 
of Peter and Paul, and who apparently were aware of no contra- 
digtion between the tradition they used and the apostolic preach- 
ing; nor on the fact that the three Gospels in their present shape 
were composed from ten to twenty years after Paul wrote his 
epistles, and when the gospel, as Paul understood it, was generally 
received among the Gentiles; nor will I dwell on the fact that 
only after Christ’s death and resurrection could his work be fully 
understood. 
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What I ask of you now is to stand with me in a point of view 
at which the life of Jesus and the belief of Paul meet, and where 
we see that the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith are one 
and the same personality. That point of view is ethical. Jesus, 
it is generally agreed, embodied the perfect ethics. He was the 
greatest and purest type of virtue. No one will complain, surely, 
if we study his person and purpose in their ethical aspects. 
Paul’s theology is an ethical view of the character and work of 
Jesus. It is from the ethical point of view that we find the cor- 
respondence of Gospel and Epistle. And with this the super- 
natural will be found to harmonize. 

We start with the biographies. Jesus sets before the world 
a distinct type of virtue, which presents both the true ideal and 
the power of realizing it, and of which his teaching is intended 
to be merely illustrative. It is a type of goodness just as dis- 
tinct as Stoic endurance or Hebrew obedience. It is a type 
which, as soon as it is understood, is recognized as perfect, ulti- 
mate, the very character of God, and the best type for every 
man. It is not a mere expansion nor a mere refinement of other 
types, but is of a new kind and charged with reproductive power. 
It is the type of self-sacrificing love. The type, I say. Not the 
incident, not the mere play of natural affection, but a type in 
which love realizing itself in sacrifice is the controlling principle, 
the very nature and spirit of it. It is the sacrificial type. It 
consisted in love of others ard absolute devotion to them in ser- 
vice according to their ideal worth and corresponding need. The 
service was not measured by affinities nor by standing, but by 
worth and need. Expressed as a law it was; “the Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister.” If the follow- 
ing clause, “and to give his life a ransom for many,” is an addi- 
tion, no one claims that the statement of the principle is not char- 
acteristic of Jesus. There had been some foregleams of this type 
in Judaism, in which, however, love was restricted chiefly to the 
nation. Some characters in the ancient world had a glimpse of 
it, and on occasion practiced it. But Jesus made it a central and 
controlling principle, the law of his life and of all true life. He 
would have all men follow Him, and those who follow Him are 
to take up the cross. If any would be great, let him be a servant. 
Greatness is for service, and greatness is measured by the service 
rendered. Jesus’ whole life was poured out in ministration. He 
did not sacrifice his own perfection for the good of others, but 
suffered to bring others into a perfection like his own. 
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Through self-sacrificing love, He solved the world’s great mys- 
tery, —the mystery of pain. He converted pain into peace and 
blessing. The world was familiar with the fact that pain could 
be banished by stronger feelings, so as to be forgotten, as when, 
under the excitement of battle, soldiers do not know they are 
wounded. Love not merely creates indifference to pain, as other 
strong emotions do, but converts what is usually painful into joy, 
and into joy of the purest kind. Pain is in human life because 
men live selfishly. It is increased because they try to get enjoy- 
ment by turning away from pain. But a great moral nature, 
vigorous and sensitive, puts itself into the pain of others as well 
as into its own, and in the bearing of it finds the highest joy. 
Something like this is the secret of Jesus’ life. It is self-sacrifice 
realized perfectly in a complete life, and bringing into that life 
the deepest satisfaction, and through it the best service to the 
world. He taught this law as plainly as it could be taught. The 
paradoxes of the Beatitudes have that meaning. His inculeation 
of meekness, lowliness, and non-resistance is to be understood, not 
merely as making room for the passive virtues, but asa reversal of 
customary standards. One is to obliterate himself, as it were ; is 
to seek the good of others through suffering with them ; is to get 
down under the pain and burden of the world in order to be him- 
self and to do his work. Throw aside, He said, the moralities of 
self-protection and exact justice. Turn the other cheek. Give 
the cloak also. Reverse the old ways. He who loseth his life 
shall find it. 

This type of goodness found its natural, complete, and final ex- 
pression in the cross. That was the fitting conclusion of the life. 
The death is described over and over in detail, as if to impress it 
on all that He really died thus, as He had really lived, sacrificing 
himself in love. This ideal of virtue stands clear before us in 
the life and death of Jesus, and we continually return to it from 
all ideals of virtue and refinement which do not attain to self- 
sacrificing love. We agree, I think, that this is a correct repre- 
sentation of the character of Jesus. It is, I repeat, a type as 
distinct as Stoic endurance or Hebrew obedience. 

As we ponder it, we can see both the source and the power of 
this type. Its source is divine, for this perfect revelation of good- 
ness has an absolute character. It is not a copy of the perfect, as 
ours must always be, but is original, self-producing, being perfect 
both in kind and in degree. The heart of God was beating in 
this man. A light flashes on us, and we see that God is love ; that 
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the burden of the world lies on God’s heart; that God’s own 
blessedness is realized through his sympathy with pain and his 
ways of removing it and transforming it; that when God is within 
the limitations of a human life, He is self-sacrificing love. And 
so Jesus could say, as the earliest tradition reports Him, ‘“* No one 
knoweth the Son save the Father; neither doth any know the 
Father save the Son, and He to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal Him.” In Jesus the very nature and quality of absolute 
goodness are shown in all the advantage of a human life. 

This type also has power, the power of reproduction from itself. 
By its very nature and expression it does not discourage but 
appeals, and moves to the point of choice and adoption. It is 
charged and surcharged with sympathy, and sympathy mysteri- 
ously kindles sympathy and response. It is love which suffers, 
and such love so wins the heart that, on the faintest genuine 
response to it, the same type reappears. Touched and transformed 
by such love, man leaves not only his old way of sin, but also his 
old way of virtue, being raised from the stage of law to the stage 
of love. Jesus has solved the ethical problem of all time, how 
to turn pattern of goodness into power, how to turn law into mo- 
tive and energy. Over all other standards of virtue the verdict 
is written, Unrealized ideals. Epictetus, after describing the ideal 
of the Stoic, says: “ Ah, show me a Stoic! By the gods, I long 
to see one. It is quite out of your power to show me one well 
cast ; show me, then, at least, one that lies in the crucible in order 
to be cast.” But the very nature of the type of sympathizing 
love makes it powerful for moral attraction and reproduction. 

I claim that it is no adequate account of Jesus, as He is de- 
scribed in the first three Gospels, to represent Him as only a 
teacher enunciating moral truth, separating the permanent from 
the transient in Judaism, rebuking the sins of his time, and con- 
sequently dying asa martyr. His character and work were ethical, 
indeed, but he realized the ethics, not of precept merely, but of 
sacrifice, and thus brought God, in his character of absolute holi- 
ness, to the world. 

Now it is this idea of Jesus which Paul got hold of, or rather 
which got hold of him, the idea of the sacrifice of Christ, a sacri- 
fice having its source in the very heart and character of God, and 
having its power in the redemption of the world. Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified was the burden of Paul’s belief and preaching. 
The death of Christ on the cross was the symbol of his entire life, 
a perfect life given out in devotion through sufferings. Every 
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phase of his life, from first to last, expressed the one law of sacri- 
fice. ‘“ He took on Him,” Paul says, “ the form of a servant, and 
being found in fashion as aman, He humbled himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” Thus that 
life stands out illuminated from beginning to end. Thus his 
teaching is to be understood, and his deeds, and his crucifixion, 
even his resurrection and lordship over us. Thus Paul inter- 
preted prophecy, and ritual, and law, as pre-intimations of the sal- 
vation of the world through the sacrifice of the Son of God. 
Thus the purpose and the very character of God are realized in 
turning men away in repentance from their selfishness and external 
righteousness to a righteousness like Christ’s. Thus faith saves, 
because it ventures out on a life like Christ’s in the following 
of Him. This is what Paul carried to the world, not a device, 
a scheme, a legalism, but a life and a sacrifice which were the 
righteousness and the love of God realized in a perfect human 
life, in one who was born of a woman, born under the law. 
There may be, and is, difference of opinion as to the exact mean- 
ing of Paul in some of the applications he made of his belief, as 
in respect to the rightness of forgiveness for Christ’s sake, the 
meaning of justification, the condition of repentance, the extent 
of the atonement, and the like, but there is no question that the 
one principle by which all his beliefs were dominated is that which 
I have attempted to indicate. And if we start with this, from the 
inside, we are more likely to understand his development of it 
than if we start with some subordinate doctrine of sin, or law, or 
justification. The power of Christianity, as it went among the 
Gentiles, is explained when it is seen that the very core of that 
gospel was the self-sacrificing love of Jesus Christ which brought 
Him under the sorrows of the race even to the cross, that He 
might bring us to God, and bring us to our own true selves. To 
this the world keeps returning as the moral power of God in his 
new creation. Here we do, indeed, have the secret and the method 
of Jesus. He was such a one. He brought in such a power. 
The early traditions mean that. The original, literary sources 
mean that. Drop off all that is said to be accretion, myth, inter- 
polation, and the remainder, to the last fragment of the story, is 
love suffering with and for others. The fabric is of one texture 
throughout. 

The critie to whom I have referred represents the Christianity, 
certainly the theology, of the church through the ages as the 
creation of Paul rather than of Jesus, and, in view of the power 
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it has had, the inference would be natural that Paul was greater 
than the Jesus whom he had so much idealized. But Paul merely 
interpreted a great moral magnitude which had appeared among 
men. Jesus had been in the world, had lived his life and died 
his death, and had risen in triumph. That was the great thing 
todo. After it was done, Paul pondered it till he saw something 
of the meaning and power of it, and was able to point out that 
thus God revealed himself, and that thus men were to be saved 
from sin and made holy. 

I need not add that it is all in keeping when John, both in his 
Gospel and Epistles, shows that the revelation of Christ to the 
world is the Jove of God, and that the very character of God 
was realized in the Word which became flesh. 

Some find the harmony of the Gospels and Epistles in the uni- 
versality of Jesus. His uniqueness, it is said, consists in his uni- 
versality. He drew all kinds of men to Him when He was on 
earth. He was not provincial but human, and loved to call him- 
self the Son of Man. And so He is represented in the Epistles 
as the Saviour of the whole world. That is a correct conclusion, 
but He has moral attraction for all men because He loved men 
for their own sakes as children of God, and fathomed that which 
is deepest in all souls in the utter sacrifice of himself through 
sufferings to bring them back to holiness and to God. 

Another parallelism is in respect to the kingdom of God, so 
prominent in the preaching of Christ, and reproduced by the 
apostles, sometimes in the same form, sometimes as the church uni- 
versal. But this kingdom, as represented both by Jesus and by 
Paul, sweeps its broad lines from two foci, — a divine fellowship 
established through forgiveness and grace which Christ brought to 
sinful men, and a human fellowship which in its every expression 
realizes the disposition of love, and is to extend by reproducing 
the life of Jesus. The foci of the kingdom, in Gospel and Epistle, 
are the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man. 

In view of the life in the Gospels, and in view of the redemp- 
tion in the Epistles, we perceive a personality which is divine. 
It was shown, indeed, to be divine by occasional word, by miracle, 
and by the resurrection, but was shown chiefly in the union of 
personal perfection and complete self-sacrifice; yes, in personal 
perfection realizing itself through constant self-sacrifice. This is 
original, underived, absolute holiness; as soon as seen, known to 
be divine. It was given to Him to have life in himself. When 
from Gospel or Epistle we try to frame a metaphysic of a divine 
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human person we may fail, or get no further than various negations ; 
but when we are at the very heart of that which is ethical, even 
love which suffers, we know that our Lord and Master is no other 
than He whom we must call the eternal Son of God. He who 
brings God and man together through the moral power of self- 
sacrificing love, revealing God and re-creating man in the same 
type, is God with us, so far as God can disclose himself through 
human faculties and conditions. 

The working power for the advance of society in our time, and 
in all times, is the law of Christ. We can bring into the rival- 
ries, the jealousies, the social antagonisms of our day, no reno- 
vating power except that which in principle is the love which is 
willing to labor and even to suffer in service of ministration. 
What society needs is those who live, not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister. What it needs is to fulfill the law of Christ by 
bearing one another’s burdens. 

And now, brethren and friends, why are we afraid of Biblical 
criticism? Can any probable theory of the composition of the 
narratives take away our Lord? Can those narratives be ac- 
counted for at all if there was no such life lived out and no such 
life laid down? If loving disciples did attribute to Him some 
things He did not do, and some words He did not speak, does not 
the undisputed remainder show us the lineaments of Him who was 
the Son of Man and the Son of God? And must we not still ac- 
count for the life and the belief of those disciples who constituted 
the early church? With whatever reductions of the story, it re- 
mains true that the moral power of the gospel lay in what Christ 
was and in what He suffered, rather than in this miracle or in that 
precept. And if the discoveries made by Paul and John and the 
rest had not been made till long afterwards by others, they would 
have been equally true, and I believe they would have been equally 
mighty. 

And what if Jesus accepted the Hebrew Scriptures as other 
people did, and was not able in his human limitations to anticipate 
the knowledge of later times, is it any the less true that He was 
the perfect goodness and the perfect sacrifice, and thus the reve- 
lation of the love of God? Are we quite sure, in any case, that 
the God-man could be consciously omniscient and continue to be 
the God-man? Shall we rest the integrity and efficacy of that 
marvelous life of sacrifice on his knowledge of some particular 
item of literary criticism ? 

Let us remember, in general, that our conviction of the truth 
of Christianity does not rest on the authority and inspiration of 
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the book which contains it, but that our exalted opinion of the 
book is in consequence of the value of its truth; and that, while 
we of these later generations depend on the book for our know- 
ledge of the facts, that knowledge is given to spiritual insight on 
almost any theory of the origin of the writings. Our Bible will 
not suffer if it rests on the solid base of Christianity itself, but 
our faith in Christianity may suffer if we invert the pyramid and 
rest our belief in the gospel on the absolute accuracy, in every part, 
of the Bible, which is merely given to record it. We have, per- 
haps, been loading our faith down with non-essential beliefs which 
are superfluous in any case, and which may become a serious em- 
barrassment to us in the defense of truth, or which may thrust 
the opacity of human traditions into the place of the simplicity 
that is in Christ. There are some things the loss of which is a 
gain. As physical vigor is increased by getting rid of superfluous 
flesh, so spiritual vigor may be increased by laying aside every 
superfluous weight of non-essential doctrine. When President 
Woolsey, in his old age, said to a friend that he did not believe 
as many things as he used to, he said it, not with a sigh of regret, 
but with a smile of relief. Earlier, he knew what he believed, or 
what he thought he believed, — many things, — but at last, he 
knew whom he believed. 

I remark only, in closing, that the preacher is the best friend 
of Biblical criticism, for he is constantly seeking the moral power 
of Christianity, to bring out that in the work of Christ which 
touches the consciences and hearts of men, and which brings men 
of all classes together, breaking down middle walls of partition. 
While this work is going on in thousands of pulpits under the 
pressure of modern inquiry and unrest, there need be no fear in 
respect to the results of scholarly investigation of the literary 
sources of Judaism and Christianity; but it may be expected 
that these results will aid the preacher, the scholar, and every 
believer in comprehending God’s revelation of himself in history 
and redemption. 

And while certain matters may seem less important to some of 
us than they seem to others, these differences dwindle when we 
find ourselves agreeing that the heart of the gospel, both in his- 
torical narrative and theological epistle, is the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ revealing through suffering the holiness and love of God. 

For he is not a Christian who is one outwardly, but he is a 
Christian who is one inwardly, — whose faith is in the spirit, not 
in the letter ; whose praise is not of men, but of God. 

George Harris. 
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ON CHINESE IDEAS OF INSPIRATION.! 


BEFORE entering on the treatment of this subject, there are 
two or three remarks to be made by way of definition. 

In the first place, the word “ inspiration,” as applied to the 
notions of the Chinese, must be taken with considerable latitude, 
as expressing their conceptions of an ultimate authority, which 
pervades and lies behind their Sacred Books, as the source and 
basis of their teachings. 

Secondly, as their Sacred Books belong to three leading schools 
of religious thought, — not to speak of numberless alloys, — it is 
not to be supposed that the views of these schools on the subject of 
inspiration coincide more closely than on other matters in regard 
to which they are in fact widely divergent. It is hardly possible 
that the materialism of the Taoist, the idealism of the Buddhist, 
and the ethical sadduceeism of the Confucianist should hold 
much in common on the subject of insp'ration. We shall accord- 
ingly point out the peculiar form which the idea of inspiration 
assumes in connection with each of them. 

Thirdly, while the high social development of the Chinese, 
their vast numbers, and their long history give value to any 
elements of their fundamental beliefs, in order to be of interest to 
us, these must be taken at a date prior to their contact with 
Christianity. 

I. To begin with Taoism. Indigenous to China, its root idea 
is the belief in the possibility of acquiring a mastery over mat- 
ter, so as to change its forms at will, and thus protect ourselves 
against decay and death. Obscurely hinted at by its great foun- 
der in the metrical manual of 5,000 words which he is believed 
to have bequeathed to his successors, the latter have deduced from 
that manual the extravaganzas of alchemy, — the transmutation 
of metals, and the elixir of immortality. 

Those who have attained immortality constitute a pantheon, 
ruling over the material world, and presiding over the destinies of 
man. Material in its origin, this school gradually evolved a sys- 
tem of belief strikingly analogous to the so-called “ spiritualism ” 
which not long ago attracted so much attention in our Western 
World. 

Instead, however, of regarding all spirits as indiscriminately 
ferried over to the farther shore, it considers that those of the 


1 Read before the American Oriental Society at Princeton, October 23, 1890. 
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profane multitude not being sufficiently concentrated to resist the 
inroads of decay vanish into air and cease to be ; while a favored 
few, by dint of persevering effort, subdue their animal nature, and 
weave its fibres into a compact unity that defies destruction. A 
favorite analogy to illustrate this process is their theory of the 
evolution of gold, which, as they believe, passes upward through 
a succession of forms, all liable to tarnish or corrode, until it 
reaches a state in which its perfected essence remains forever un- 
changeable. The diamond, —a gem of “ purest ray serene,” — 
smiling at the sharpest steel, and mocking the hottest fire, is an- 
other symbol much used; and it might have done much to con- 
firm their faith, had their science gone far enough to connect the 
gem that shines in immortal splendor with the fossilized carbon 
that lies hidden in the bosom of the earth, or with those evanescent 
forms of vitalized carbon that beautify its surface. 

The happy few, as precious as gold and as rare as the diamond, 
who attain to immortality, do not leave their bodies behind them, 
like cast-off clothing; nor would their bodies cause the boat of 
Charon to draw a deeper draught, for the body itself is transformed 
and becomes a “ spiritual body,” with changed qualities and new 
powers. Its qualities are such in general as we ascribe to spirit ; 
its powers are limited only by the stage of its progress, — a prog- 
ress that rises from sphere to sphere without a bound. 

Among the acquired powers of these immortals, one which occu- 
pies a leading place is that of spiritual manifestation. These 
sienjin, ov genii, as they are called, are of various grades, and all 
of them are capable of renewing their intercourse with human 
beings, among whom they walk invisible. It is seldom that they 
reappear in their primitive shape; but they frequently make their 
presence felt through the intervention of suitable media. 

A favorite medium is the human body in a hypnotic condition ; 
and through such, when properly invoked, the genii are wont to 
speak to mortals, as Apollo spoke through the Delphic priestess. 
Their oracles in such cases relate, in general, to the cure of dis- 
ease, or the conduct of family affairs. In early times they aspired 
to the direction of affairs of state; but the detection of numerous 
impostures brought them into discredit; and their influence is 
now restrained to a humbler sphere, though it is still real, and by 
no means to be despised. 

Another medium is the fulon, an instrument which we may 
describe as a magic pen. It consists of a vertical stick suspended 
like a pendulum from a cross-bar. The bar is supported at each 
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end by a votary of the genii, care being taken that it shall rest 
on the hand as freely as an oscillating engine does on its bear- 
ings. A table is sprinkled with flour, and, after becoming invo- 
cation, the spirit manifests his presence by slight irregular mo- 
tions of the pen or pendulum, which leave their traces in the 
flour. These marks are deciphered by competent authorities, who 
make known the response from the spirit world. 

This will be recognized as an early form of planchette. In the 
far East it has been in vogue for more than a thousand years; 
and there is as yet no sign that it ‘ has had its day.” Not merely 
Taoists by profession, but scholars who call themselves Confucian, 
believe in it with a more or less confiding faith. When they resort 
to it with a serious purpose, they usually get an answer which 
they accept bond fide, whether it meet their wishes or oppose 
them. Often, however, they call in the magic pen to supply di- 
version for the late hours of a convivial party, and in such cases, 
they tell me, they are sometimes surprised by the result, an invisi- 
ble person evidently joining the festive circle, and solving or 
creating mysteries. 

Skeptical as are the Chinese literati, no one that I have seen 
doubts the genuineness of some of the communications so ob- 
tained. I have had such sent to me from a distant place with the 
assurance that they were obtained through the magic pen at the 
altars of the gods; and whatever I may have thought on the sub- 
ject, I could not doubt that the sender believed in them. 

Where such belief renders the public mind as susceptible to 
impressions as the strewn flour does a writing-table, it is obvious 
that revelations for the purpose of religious instruction are to be 
expected. The fact is that the magic pen is one of the most 
prolific sources of religious literature. Mahomet claimed credit 
for the Koran on the ground that it was brought leaf by leaf 
from Paradise by the angel Gabriel. The hierophants of China 
are wont to impose on the credulity of their countrymen by 
ascribing their own teachings to revelations made by means of 
planchette. ° 

Some of these so-called revelations are deservedly popular on 
account of the beauty of their style and the excellence of their 
subject matter, and they are held in special reverence as worthy 
expressions of the mind of deified sages. 

To this category belong, — 

1. The Kanyingpien, a treatise on retribution, derived by this 
method from no less a personage than Laotse, the great founder 
of the Taoist sect. 
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2. The Kioshiking, or world-waking appeal of Kwonti, tutelar 
god of the reigning dynasty. 

3. The Vinchiwen, or book of rewards and punishments. 

Others might be added, but I forbear to cite them, because they 
*“ attain not to the first three.” 

The last cited is ascribed to Manjusiri, a Buddhist deity ; for 
wide apart as they are in fundamental principles, the dividing 
lines of the two sects are now well-nigh obliterated. Each bor- 
rows deities from the other; and priests of one are found in 
charge of temples that belong to the other, — a result not so much 
due to rapprochement in their authorized teachings as to a chronic 
confusion in the popular mind. 

II. Buddhism, as the stronger faith, has drawn the cover to 
its own side, —adopting many Taoist usages, and among them 
the practice of procuring spiritualistic revelations. In vain do 
the orthodox denounce it, as tending to corrupt the canon, and 
as derogatory to the dignity of the deities invoked ; the practice 
continues to flourish. 

Of the extent to which it is carried, you may judge from the 
following indignant protest which I translate from the Jihsnzad- 
zen, a practical guide for the Buddhist priesthood : — 

“In these latter days, men’s minds are superficial and false. 
There is nothing that they do not counterfeit. Even in the dis- 
semination of good books, they resort to falsehood to aid their 
circulation. Their own rude language, which has no meaning 
more than skin-deep, they palm off as revealed through the magic 
pen — thus imposing on the ignorant. 

“They mostly father their effusions on Manjusiri and Liitsu, 
less frequently on Kuanti. Only think of it: in case of ordinary 
books or pictures, to falsify the authorship is held as an odious 
crime ; how much more hateful the crime of adulterating the teach- 
ings of gods and sages! When bookshelves are loaded with fab- 
rications, the circulation of the genuine article is impeded. _In- 
stances of this kind of outrage on Holy Names are too frequent 
to enumerate. 

** Recently some cases of a truly extraordinary character have 
come to light. Shameless forgeries are put forth as books of 
Buddha! Buddha himself is sometimes invoked to indite a com- 
mentary, and even Taoist genii are called on to reveal an exposi- 
tion of Buddhist classics. Then we have lists of Buddha’s titles 
purporting to emanate from spirit revelations. The blunders of 
these books go without castigation, and falsehood gains strength 
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day by day. Formerly moral tracts were aids to virtue, to-day 
they are used to mislead mankind.” 

Here follows a list of spurious books, ending with the remark 
that “names of men and places, though formed on Sanscrit 
models, are so clumsily constructed that their rough angles pierce 
through the thin disguise; and the more extended a discourse, 
the more thoroughly does the fabricator succeed in exposing his 
imposture.” 

To note the adoption of this Taoist practice by a section of 
Buddhism is not foreign to our subject, because it is Chinese in 
origin ; but to ascend the stream and treat of inspiration from the 
standpoint of orthodox Buddhism would lead us away from China. 
It would carry us into the world of Hindoo mysticism, where 
Shakyamuni laid the foundation of his conquering creed. 

Suffice it to say that, to the Buddhist, there is no form of exist- 
ence higher than Buddha, — no authority above that of Bud- 
dha. He does not look beyond Buddha to an all-pervading 
spirit, as Christians look through Christ up to the Father of 
spirits. For him, Buddha is ultimate; and as the name signifies 
supreme intelligence, so all believers accept the utterances of 
Buddha as truth not to be called into question. With them the 
only possible question is that touching the authenticity of those 
utterances, — in other words, respecting the proper contents of the 
Buddhistie canon. How much of that canon fell from the lips of 
Shakya, and how far the teachings of his followers are deducible 
from his original revelations, are questions of serious import, or 
rather they would become such if once the spirit of critical inquiry 
were fairly aroused. If, among the heterogeneous materials com- 
posing the canon as acknowledged by one or other of the schools, 
the spurious utterances ascribed to Buddha were sifted from the 
genuine, there would remain but a very small residuum. Among 
his subordinates, the degree of authority conceded to each is de- 
cided according to their grade of intelligence or rank in the ca- 
nonical hierarchy, but no spiritual influence emanating from a 
higher source is admitted. This is true of primitive or atheistic 
Buddhism ; but in Buddhism as modified by time, and by contact 
with other creeds, we find a superintending and enlightening in- 
fluence from the spirit of Buddha freely acknowledged. 

III. The ideas of Confucianists in regard to inspiration differ 
widely from those of both the preceding schools. They are the 
ideas, not of .a sect, but of the bulk of the Chinese people. 

When the three schools are named in series, the Ju, or Con- 
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fucian, stands at the head ; but when the Confucian is spoken of 
by itself, it is generally described as takiao — the great, universal, 
or catholic school. Its tenets form the bedrock of Chinese civili- 
zation, whatever may be the complexion of the overlying soil. 
The yellow of Buddhism and the black of Tavism may be every- 
where detected, but they form only a superficial tinge on the 
original background. Every Buddhist or Tavist (outside of the 
priesthood) is, first of all, a Confucianist ; but the converse is by 
no means true, — the more educated Chinese in general rejecting 
both the other sects, and speaking disrespectfully of their claims, 
though not altogether exempt from their influence. Hence a com- 
mon error in estimating the number of Buddhists on the globe ; 
for unlike Burmah and Siam, where Buddhism is established by 
law, the intellectual culture of China flows apart from Buddhism ; 
and in China the priesthood of Buddha, with but few redeeming 
exceptions, has sunk to the condition of an ignorant and despised 
caste. 

The canon of Confucianism is, therefore, the canon of China; 
and to find what views the Chinese hold as to its inspiration, we 
have in the first place to turn to the canon itself. 

The canon consists — if we reject the enumeration of thirteen 
books as too wide. and accept that of nine as more exact — of 
two classes of works: the pre-Confucian, and the post-Confucian. 
The Liki, or Book of Rites, is classed with the former, though 
compiled under the dynasty of Han, because it professes to pre- 
serve the traditions of an earlier age. Held in high esteem, it is 
nevertheless deemed somewhat apocryphal. The other four pre- 
Confucian books were all edited by the great sage, and issued 
with his imprimatur. 

They contain such fragments of antiquity, historical, poetical, 
and philosophical, as he thought worth while to preserve. Among 
them there is not much of unity to be discerned “in member, 
joint, or limb,” and as a whole they are not regarded as emanat- 
ing from a supernatural source. 

There are, however, in this collection, two sketches of a rudi- 
mentary philosophy for which a supernatural origin is distinctly 
claimed. One of these is a table of mystic symbols, from which 
the diagrams of the Book of Changes were subsequently evolved. 

This was, according to tradition, in the reign of Fuhi, B. c. 2800, 
brought up from the waters of the Yellow River on the back of a 
dragon-shaped horse; signifying, if we admit a grain of truth in 


the legend, that the first eight diagrams, which form the basis of 
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the sixty-four in the Book of Changes, were suggested by the 
mysterious markings on the carapace of a tortoise. That the fig- 
ures on the shell of a tortoise were employed in divination is at- 
tested by history, princes keeping sacred shells in temples erected 
for the purpose. The shell only ceased to be consulted when 
the ampler book became known and accepted as a treasury of 
divine oracles. 

The other fragment of direct revelation is an outline of politi- 
eal philosophy called the Hungfan, or “ great plan.” It is said 
to have been brought to the Emperor Yu from the waters of the 
river Loh, by a monster somewhat similar to that which figures in 
the preceding legend. 

Both stories were indorsed by Confucius, if the appendix to the 
Book of Changes be his work, and the highest scholars of China 
continue to repeat them as true beyond a question. 

Leaving the barbarous age in which tortoise and dragon are 
messengers of the gods, we come to a more rational period, when 
man becomes the medium through which the will of Heaven is 
revealed. This view is first enunciated in the Book of Odes 
(circa 1000, B. c.) in a passage often cited, and one which remains 
in use as a popular formula: ‘“ Heaven, having given life to men, 
raised up princes to rule them and teachers to instruct them,” — 
a statement which, with all the light of our developed Christian- 
ity, it is not easy to improve upon. 

The general conception, of teachers providentially raised up, be- 
came at length restricted to that of certain eminent men who were 
looked on as infallible guides. They were called shengjin, a phrase 
commonly rendered “ holy men,” but one which expresses unerr- 
ing wisdom rather than holiness. They were numerous in remote 
antiquity, — inventors of arts sharing the honor along with the 
founders of human society. Thus Fuhi, who instituted marriage, 
was a shengjin ; Hwongti, who invented medicine, was a sheng- 
jin ; Tsangki, the inventor of letters, and Tanao, the author of the 
most ancient calendar, are also venerated as shengjin. In later 
ages, such paragons of wisdom become few, the advent of one 
being heralded by presages of an unmistakable character. 

None of those above named ever claimed the credit of a divine 
mission, but posterity agreed to honor them with that exalted 
title. The sage of sages is Confucius. He makes no direct claim 
to inspiration, and always speaks of himself with becoming mod- 
esty. According to himself, there are virtues to which he had not 
attained, and there is knowledge that lies beyond his range. Yet 
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he evinces at times a sublime consciousness of a peculiar mission. 
When in peril he exclaims: “If it be the will of Heaven to pre- 
serve my doctrine for the benefit of mankind, what power can my 
enemies have over me?” At other times, confident of the truth 
of his teachings, he appeals, not to the people of his own day, but 
to the judgment of sages that are to appear in distant ages. 

His teaching was from Heaven, but it was not imparted to him 
in a supernatural way. ‘“ How,” he exclaims, “does Heaven 
speak, — what is the language it addresses to men? The seasons 
follow their course, and all things spring into life, —this is the 
language of Heaven.” In his view, it was the province of the 
sage to interpret Nature, not merely as she lives in the forms of 
matter, but as she breathes in the soul of man. 

This idea of the shengjin, or sage, had begun to take shape 
in the dawn of Chinese civilization. Confucius, who did more 
than any other to fix the forms of that civilization by a wise 
selection of the best traditions, seized on the idea as one of essen- 
tial importance, and gave it precision, without in so many words 
laying claim to the character. 

His grandson Kungki, half a century later, gave the world a 
theory of ethics based, like that of Aristotle, on the assumption 
that good is a middle term between two evils. Unlike the 
Stagyrite, he gives free scope to a fervid imagination, and draws 
a glowing picture of concrete good in the character of the sheng- 
jin, or perfect man. The passage is an eloquent apotheosis of 
wisdom and virtue, for which his great ancestor confessedly served 
as a human model. 

Not only has posterity permitted Confucius to remain on that 
exalted pedestal, — each generation has contributed to raise him 
higher. 

A few extracts from this treatise will serve to exhibit the sage 
as expounder of the will of Heaven: — 

“None but the most sincere is able to exhaust the capabilities 
of his own nature. By so doing, he aids the work of heaven and 
earth, and takes his place as third among the powers of the 
universe.” 

“He who possesses this perfect sincerity attains to prophetic 
foresight. This quality, therefore, partakes of the divine.” 

“Great is the Holy Sage (or shengjin) ; all the books of all the 
rites wait for him to fulfill them.” 

‘“* He can appeal to the gods above, because he knows Heaven ; 
and to the wise of coming times, because he knows men.” 
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** He speaks, and none hesitate to believe; he acts, and none 
fail to approve.” 

“‘ His fame overflows the boundaries of China, and extends to 
barbarous peoples. Wherever ship or chariot can go, wherever 
sun and moon give light, wherever frosts and dews descend, — 
there is no one who has blood and breath, who does not honor and 
love sucha man. Therefore he is said to be the equal of Heaven.” 

This description of the ideally perfect man, drawn as it was 
from the teaching and example of Confucius, caused him to be 
accepted in that character. Meneius, the St. Paul of Confucian- 
ism, its last and greatest apostle, confirmed the judgment of the 
author of the Mean. His words are: “ From the time that hu- 
man life appeared on earth down to this day, the world has seen 
no man like Confucius ;” and his estimate of China’s greatest 
teacher has been ratified by all sueceeding ages. 

In the process of time, speculative thought attained a higher 
development, and in the theory of the universe which it produced 
the shengjin holds a definite place. Heaven, earth, and man form 
a triad of agents, as hinted already in the Doctrine of the Mean, 
— the first representing self-acting spirit; the second, plastic or 
passive matter ; the third, a child born of their union, — man, a 
microcosm or epitome of the universe ; his soul reflecting the pure 
spirit of Heaven, and his body composed of the gross elements 
of earth. For the sage it is reserved to connect the two in a per- 
fect union. Accordingly we see in all the temples of Confucius 
a central inscription just over the shrine of the spirit tablet : 
Yu Tien Ti Wei ts’an, —“ He forms a triad with heaven and 
earth.” 

The conception is obviously pantheistic. In the person of the 
sage, the dual powers find their harmony completed. He receives 
no spoken communication and asks no illuminating influence ; but, 
embodying in its highest degree the spiritual essence of both, he 
becomes thereby an infallible expositor of the universe, —a law- 
giver to the human race. It is said of him, “ He speaks, and his 
word is law to the world; he acts, and his conduct is an unerring 
example.” 

It is in this light that the Chinese, without exception, are accus- 
tomed to look on the last of their sages. He is not a god, but a 
perfect man ; not a prophet who utters occasional oracles, but in 
word and deed a constant manifestation of ideal excellence. He 
does not speak in the name of a higher power; but if that power 
were conceived as speaking, it could add nothing to the authority 
of the sage. 
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How near this conception approaches to the Hindoo view of 
Buddha, as the perfect embodiment of intelligence and virtue, 
needs not to be pointed out. In the Confucian system, however, 
there is a Heaven above the sage, while in the Buddhist there is 
none. 

it follows that everything that bears the seal of such an authority 
is sacred in the highest degree. The verbal text of his books is 
not to be altered, no matter what faults may be detected by 
rational criticism. Thus incomplete and pleonastic expressions — 
the errors of ancient copyists — are faithfully reproduced, much 
as our Hebrew Bibles reproduce the ‘ayin suspensum, and other 
errors of transcription. 

This superstitious reverence for the letter of the canon symbol- 
izes and fosters that unprogressive conservatism which has become 
the unenviable distinction of the Chinese race. 

Confucius, it ought to be said, and his great disciple Meneius 
lend no countenance to such unreasoning worship of antiquity. 
The latter says boldly, “ It were better to have no books than to 
be bound to believe all that our books contain,” referring, it is 
thought, to the Shoo, the canonical book of ancient history. And 
Confucius lays it down as the first duty of a ruler to aim at the 
“renovation of his people.” 

In conclusion, it would hardly be pertinent to raise the question 
whether the views of inspiration which we have been considering 
are favorable or adverse to the adoption of Christianity. The 
great sage, so far from arrogating definitive completeness for his 
own system, leads his disciples to expect the appearance of 
shengjin in coming ages. Nor is the advent of such Heaven-sent 
teachers limited to China. There is, therefore, nothing to prevent 
a sound Confucian accepting Christ as the Light of the World, 
without abandoning his faith in Confucius as a special teacher for 
the Chinese people. Confucius plus Christ is a formula to which 
he has no insuperable objection ; but the man who approaches him 
with such an alternative as “ Christ or Confucius ” is not likely to 
meet with a patient hearing. 

As a matter of fact, native Christians continue to believe in 
the mission of Confucius, much as converted Jews do in that of 
Moses. 


W. A. P. Martin. 
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RICHARD HENRY DANA|! 


Ricuarp Henry Dana might be described primarily as a 
representative Boston man. His family, for generations, had 
lived in the adjacent University town. He was graduated there, 
as his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather had been before 
him ; he was a distinguished member of the bar in Boston, with 
Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, Franklin Dexter, and Charles 
Greely Loring as compeers, and with Story, Shaw, Sprague, and 
Curtis on the bench; and he belonged to the famous Saturday 
Club, among the luminaries of which were Motley, Agassiz, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, and Holmes. But Mr. Dana was 
much more than a barrister of local distinction, an ornament of 
local society, a citizen of local repute, in a word, a prominent Bos- 
tonian ; he was a man of wide sympathies ; he was known every- 
where as a traveler and an author; he was one of the founders of 
a great political party; and he was the constant and outspoken 
friend of the slave, at a period when it meant something and cost 
a great deal to be such a friend. Hence his character and career 
may very properly be made the subject of comment in this “ Re- 
view.” In what we have to say we shall for the most part fol- 
low the biography recently published ; this is, in effect, an auto- 
biography, compiled from the journals and letters of Mr. Dana, 
which Mr. Charles Francis Adams has edited and annotated. 

Mr. Dana won a name for himself as an author, both in the 
United States and Europe, at the age of twenty-five. During his 
college course, a weakness in his eyes, the result of an attack of 
measles, made it necessary for him to suspend his studies, and 
a long voyage was decided upon as the best means for his re- 
covery. He had a good opportunity to go to the East Indies as 
a cabin passenger, but he preferred to ship for California as a 
sailor before the mast. “ I undertook this voyage,” he said, “ be- 
cause it was difficult to get any other that would be long enough, 
at that time, and because California was represented to be a very 
healthy coast, with a fine climate, and plenty of hard work for 
the sailors.” 

It was no uncommon thing, in the early part of this century, 
for the boys of Boston, Salem, and Cape Cod —sons in well-to- 


1 Richard Henry Dana. A Biography. By Charles Francis Adams. In 
two volumes. Pp. 378, 436. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1890. 
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do families — to ship as common sailors. Robert Bennet Forbes, 
for example, went to sea at the age of thirteen, “ going aloft to 
reef or furl sails, and standing his regular watch, — a hard expe- 
rience for so young a lad.” But these boys began in the fore- 
castle, in the hope and expectation of working their way aft to 
the cabin, and then, perhaps, to the counting-room ashore. Forbes 
was third mate at sixteen, and second mate at seventeen; made 
his fifth voyage to China at the age of twenty, in command of a 
vessel, and, not long after, became a shipowner. With Dana the 
case was different. He had no thought of following the sea as a 
profession, although he was never better in health or happier, to 
the end of his life, than when off soundings; and he never pro- 
posed to himself the career of a merchant. He expected to re- 
turn, as at length he did, to the congenial work of the univer- 
sity and to the comforts of his home; and it showed indomitable 
pluck on his part voluntarily to exchange the trig dress of the 
undergraduate for the coarse and ill-fitting garb of the mariner, 
especially as in his personal tastes he was refined almost to fas- 
tidiousness. After he had completed his college course, and 
while studying law, he found time te write out the notes of the 
journal which he had kept during his voyage. His narrative had 
the approval of his father, —a genial jolt gifted poet, — Wash- 
ington Allston, William Cullen Bryant, and Alonzo Potter, and 
he found a publishing house in the Harpers, who, perhaps, did 
not appreciate the manuscript at its true value, or, at all events, 
drove rather a hard bargain with the young author. “ For one of 
the most successful American books of the century, and the best 
book of its kind ever written, the author received two dozen 
printed copies and $250 in money.” This book, we need hardly 
say, was “ Two Years Before the Mast.” An English edition 
soon followed, and Moxon, the London publisher, subsequently 
remitted a larger sum than had been received for the American 
copyright. 

But the money consideration was a very small part of the re- 
turn which came to the author from this venture. By a single 
effort he had won a reputation which has survived all the literary 
mutations of half a century. The English critics compared the 
book with Captain Marryatt’s stories, to the disadvantage of the 
latter, the nautical language in which, they said, would fail to be 
recognized in any forecastle, while, according to the testimony of 
seamen themselves, Mr. Dana’s narrative gave a real idea of the 
life of a sailor. The only book of the kind to be compared with 
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it is “ Robinson Crusoe,” and we do it no injustice, in thus placing 
side by side with what, strictly speaking, is called a work of fic- 
tion, for some one has shrewdly said: * Nothing, I grant, can well 
be truer than Defoe’s ‘ History of the Plague,’ unless it be his 
* Robinson Crusoe.’ ” 

This book, also, had much to do with determining the nature of 
Mr. Dana’s practice when he was called to the bar. His advice 
was sought in admiralty cases, at first, in connection chiefly with 
the more humble questions relating to seamen’s wag-s and the treat- 
ment of seamen on board ship, and later in issues involving sarge 
amounts of money and important principles of law. He brought 
out, in the line of his sympathies and his growing practice, a “ Sea- 
man’s Friend,” republished by Moxon in England as a “ Seaman’s 
Manual.” In the early days, and long afterward, “ his office was 
apt to be crowded with unkempt, roughly dressed seamen, and it 
smelled on such occasions much like a forecastle.” With a cer- 
tain class of shipowners and shipmasters, his readiness to assist 
these humble clients, the friendless men before the mast, made 
him unpopular ; but, notwithstanding this, his business prospered 
from the first, and he was beginning to be recognized as one of 
the most prominent and promising of the younger members of the 
bar, when he felt it his duty to take a stand politically, as he had 
previously done professionally, which would be sure to antagonize 
many about him who had it in their power to promote or hinder 
the success of his personal plans and aims. 

In politics Mr. Dana began life as a Whig, with an inherited 
reverence for the traditions of Federalism and a personal admira- 
tion for Daniel Webster, and so he continued until 1848. In that 
year, disapproving of the nomination of General Taylor for the 
Presidency, and sympathizing fully with the more conservative 
antislavery sentiment of the time, he joined with the Conscience 
Whigs of Massachusetts, the Barnburner Democrats of New 
York, and the leaders of the Liberty Party, in the formation of 
the Free Soil Party. Professor Bryce, in the ‘* American Com- 
monwealth,” more than once refers to the Republican Party 
(which was evolved from the Free Soil movement) as the repre- 
sentative in this generation of the old Federalist ideas. ‘“* Among 
the Federalists,” he says, “ and their successors the Whigs, and 
the more recent Republicans, there has never been wanting a full 
faith in the power of freedom.” This succession is brought out 
strikingly by Mr. Dana in his reasons for the position which he 
took in 1848: “ I am a Free Soiler by inheritance. I am the son 
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and grandson of Federalists. The Northern Federalists were de- 
cided Free Soilers. The exclusion of slavery from the Northwest 
territory is owing to them. In New England they opposed the 
Missouri compromise to the last.” Again: “ Did I tell you that 
I found, on examining the history of the original Free Soil ordi- 
nance of 1787, that it was seconded in the Continental Congress 
by my great-grandfather Ellery, moved by Rufus King ?” 

Mr. Dana publicly committed himself to the new movement 
July 27, 1848, under which date he wrote: “* Make my debut in 
political life as chairman of the Free Soil meeting at the Tremont 
Temple. Full attendance and well received.” Well received, no 
doubt, by the earnest men who crowded the hall, and by many of 
the most thoughtful and conscientious people in the community, 
but not by those who then created and controlled public sentiment 
in Boston. The “ spindles and day-books” were against the new 
party. Mr. Adams says: “ To be an avowed Free Soiler in Bos- 
ton between the years 1848 and 1854 implied a good deal. The 
social, financial, and political conditions then existing are now 
almost forgotten, and in a very few years more he who speaks the 
truth about them will be denounced as a maligner. . . . From the 
professional point of view, this open and conscientious adhesion 
to the unpopular side affected Dana much more. He was, as will 
presently be seen, openly taunted with striking the hand that fed 
him ; and he was not the man to bear such a taunt in silence. 
Moreover, nearly all the wealth and the moneyed institutions of 
Boston were controlled by the conservatives; and among the 
moneyed institutions were the marine insurance companies. The 
shipowners and merchants were Whigs almost to a man. It is, 
therefore, safely within the mark to say that Dana’s political 
course between 1848 and 1860 not only retarded his professional 
advancement, but seriously impaired his income. It kept the - 
rich clients from his office. He was the counsel of the sailor and 
the slave, — persistent, courageous, hard-fighting, skillful, but still 
the advocate of the poor and the unpopular. In the mind of 
wealthy and respectable Boston almost any one was to be pre- 
ferred to him, the Free Soil lawyer, the counsel for the fugitive 
slave, alert, indomitable, always on hand. It is impossible to say 
how many clients were prevented from going to Dana during his 
years of active practice by considerations of this sort; but the 
number was unquestionably large, and the interests they repre- 
sented were larger still.” 

Mr. Dana was one of the Jeaders in the Buffalo Convention, Au- 
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gust, 1848, which presented the names of Van Buren and Adams 
to the antislavery voters of the country, and he has left a graphic 
sketch of the proceedings. Among others with whom he was as- 
sociated there, were Benjamin F. Butler (of New York), Charles 
Francis Adams, Stephen C. Phillips, Salmon P. Chase, Joshua 
Leavitt, and Henry B. Stanton. Mr. Dana, and the Massachu- 
setts men generally, would have preferred the nomination of 
Judge McLean, of Ohio, but Mr. Chase told the convention that 
he was authorized to say for him that he refused to be a candi- 
date, although his feelings were with the movement. Mr. Van 
Buren was nominated, almost by acclamation ; and when the dele- 
gates from the East asked the Western men to name the candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency, the latter insisted on the selection 
of Mr. Adams, for his own sake and in grateful remembrance 
of his venerated father, who had died a few months before. “ An 
old fellow from Wisconsin, with sunburnt face, hook nose, deep 
voice, and a noble, ardent countenance, seeing my badge, clapped 
his great hand on my shoulder, and said, ‘Yes, sir, we want 
him. He’s the man for this day and time. There he is, with 
the crape on his hat now.’ Mr. Adams wore ecrape on a white 
hat for his father. It went to the hearts of these men, as though 
he had carried his image before him.”! The account of this 
meeting, and indeed the whole history of the Free Soil Party, as 
given by Mr. Dana, should be consulted by all those who desire 
thoroughly to understand the earlier struggles, in the political 
field of action, against the slave power. Full justice is done by 
him to the earnest and self-sacrificing spirit of the old Liberty 
Party, whose members had supported James G. Birney as their 
candidate and champion, and who afterward nominated John P. 
Hale for the Presidency, when the Barnburners of New York, 
having defeated Lewis Cass, went back to the Democratic fold. 
Mr. Dana’s conservative position in relation to slavery and the 
slave power is explained in the following sentences taken from a 
letter to Mr. Daniel Lord, of New York: “I am a constitution- 
alist, and in favor of adhering honestly to all the compromises of 
that instrument. If I were in Congress, and the South should 
come into court with clean hands, keeping faithfully her side of 
the compact, and demand of us a fugitive slave law, I should feel 
bound to give her one (either by national or state legislation), 
1 Mrs. Stowe said of John Quincy Adams: “ This man lived for humanity, 


when hardest bestead ; for truth, when truth was unpopular ; for Christ, when 
Christ stood maimed and scourged in the person of the slave.” 
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and a bond fide one, but one consistent with law, decency, safety 
to the free, and the self-respect of the North.” The law of 1850 
he believed to be unconstitutional ; were it otherwise, he said, it 
would be the duty of a citizen not to resist it by force, unless he 
was prepared for revolution and civil war. But this law proved 
of very questionable utility to the South; one of its first fruits, 
as has been said truly, was “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin;” and every 
attempt to enforce its provisions concentrated and intensified the 
growing anti-slavery sentiment of the North. President Fillmore’s 
administration determined that Boston should be brought to ac- 
quiescence in “the peace measures,” as they were called. The 
law was very obnoxious to a large minority of the citizens, — 
perhaps a majority, but not among the most influential, — and 
the first attempt to execute it was in the case of Shadrach alias 
Frederick Jenkins. Mr. Dana promptly offered his services to 
the hunted man, and was carefully preparing for his defense, 
when, by a well-concerted plan, he was rescued from the custody 
of the marshal. He was seized by “two huge negroes,” who 
hurried him into Court Street, “where he found the use of his 
feet, and they went off towards Cambridge, like a black squall, 
the crowd driving along with them and cheering as they went. It 
was all done in an instant, too quick to be believed, and so suc- 
cessful was it that not only was no negro arrested, but no attempt 
was made at pursuit.” This was in February, 1851. Two months 
later there was another seizure in Boston. <A waiter at Young’s 
Hotel, Sims by name, was suddenly arrested and taken to the 
court-house, where he was guarded by a large force of police, the 
building itself being defended by a chain stretched entirely round 
it. Again Mr. Dana engaged in the defense of the fugitive, with 
all his soul, being ably seconded in his various efforts by Samuel E. 
Sewall (whose ancestor, Judge Sewall, had published an anti- 
slavery tract, “* The Selling of Joseph,” a hundred and fifty years 
before), Robert Rantoul, Charles G. Loring, and Charles Sumner. 
But all was in vain. The poor fellow was sent back to slavery, 
and did not regain his freedom until after the beginning of the 
War of the Rebellion. The answer of Massachusetts to the ren- 
dition of Sims was the election of Charles Sumner to the Senate 
of the United States. 

A few months later, several persons were put on trial in the 
United States Court who had been concerned, as was charged, in 
the, rescue of Shadrach, and, as a matter of course, Mr. Dana’s 
great sympathies were enlisted, and his legal services secured in 
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their behalf. During the pendency of some of these cases, an 
article appeared in the “ Boston Daily Advertiser,” signed “ A 
Son of a Merchant,” calling upon the merchants to withdraw 
their business from him, and to proclaim non-intercourse with 
him and those who agreed with him.! No conviction followed 
in any of these prosecutions. In every instance the jury failed 
to agree. The government took all possible precautions in the 
selection of the men; and, when they were impaneled, they were 
closely questioned and solemnly warned, and charged at all haz- 
ards to render their verdict strictly and solely with reference to 
the law and the facts in evidence. In one of these cases the 
jury stood eleven to one for conviction, and Mr. Dana, who was 
no less charming in conversation than as a writer, used to tell 
a story about the twelfth man with great effect. It seems that 
when Shadrach was smuggled out of Boston he was passed on 
by friendly hands from town to town until he reached the State 
of New Hampshire (another jurisdiction), where he took a train, 
and so effected his escape to Canada. Some time after, Mr. 
Dana made a political speech in Middlesex County, and, at the 
close of the meeting, was approached by a plain, sedate-looking 
man, who asked him if he remembered having met him before. 
Mr. Dana looked at him for a moment, and then asked him if 
he had not served as a juror in one of the rescue cases, mention- 
ing the particular case. ‘ Yes,” was the reply, ‘I was the one 
who, in opposition to the eleven, stood out against conviction ; 
and,” he added, with a significant look in his eyes, and with a 
curious twitching at the corners of his mouth, “I was the man 
who took Shadrach on the last stage, and drove him across the 
line into New Hampshire.” The district attorney and marshal 
had done their best to pack the jury, and then to intimidate it, 
but “the higher law ” was too much for them. 

1 We have referred back to the Daily Advertiser of June 2, 1851. It con- 
tains two articles directed against Mr. Dana and others, their chief offense, in 
the view of the writers, being their opposition to Mr. Webster and his friends. 
In the article mentioned in the text it is said : “These men, and certain rev- 
erend detractors who are affiliated with them, seek to vilify a body of citizens 
who, as members of the community, are as far above them as the pulpit is 
above the kennel, —a patriot above a pirate.” And, further: “These slan- 
derers seem bent on severing themselves from social contact and friendly in- 
tercourse with those whom they so basely calumniate. A decent self-respect 
in those who are thus assailed demands that confidential relations with them 
should cease. . . . If they persist in efforts to destroy the Constitution, by 
calumniating those who would preserve it, should they not be treated as pirates 


who would cut the cords which serve to bind the raft upon which we float in a 
stormy sea?” 
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The last case in Massachusetts under the Fugitive Slave Law 
was that of Anthony Burns, who, in May, 1854, was arrested, 
and, a few days later, after every legal expedient had been re- 
sorted to in his behalf, but in vain, and against the moral sense of 
the community, now thoroughly aroused, was taken back to Vir- 
ginia in one of the revenue cutters of the United States. ‘* Con- 
victed on an ex parte record, against the actua evidence, and on 
his own admissions made at the moment of arrest to his alleged 
master. A tyrannical statute and a weak judge! The decision 
was a grievous disappointment to us all, and chiefly to the poor 
prisoner. He looked the image of despair.” But to prevent the 
rescue of Burns, and to insure his rendition, it was necessary for 
the Federal officials to employ all the force which they could 
command at the moment, backed by the local military, which the 
mayor, by a questionable use of his authority, ordered out to pre- 
serve the peace. The marshal’s guard, sworn in for the occasion, 
consisted of about one hundred and twenty men, whom Mr. Dana 
described as “the lowest villains in the community, keepers of 
brothels, bullies, blacklegs, convicts, prize-fighters, ete.” The 
city jailer recognized forty-five of them as having been, at various 
times, in his custody. Mr. Dana’s comment upon this guard, in 
his closing argument for the fugitive, we regard as one of the 
finest pieces of invective in the language. He said : — 


“T congratulate the Commonwealth of Massachusetts that she is to be 
relieved from that incubus which has rested on her for so many days and 
nights, making her to dream strange dreams and see strange visions. I 
congratulate her that at length, in due time, by leave of the marshal of 
the United States, and the district attorney of the United States, first 
had and obtained therefor, her courts may be reopened, and her judges, 
suitors, and witnesses may pass and repass without being obliged to satisfy 
hirelings of the United States marshal and bayoneted foreigners, clothed 
in the uniform of our army and navy, that they have a right to be there. 
I congratulate the city of Boston that her peace here is no longer to be 
in danger. Yet I cannot but admit that, while her peace here is in some 
danger, the peace of all other parts of the city has never been so safe as 
while the marshal has had his posse of specials in this court-house. Why, 
sir, people have not felt it necessary to lock their doors at night, the 
brothels are tenanted only by women, fighting-dogs and racing-horses 
have been unemployed, and Ann Street and its alleys and cellars show 
signs of a coming millennium. . . . I congratulate the marshal of the 
United States that the ordinary respectability of his character is no 
longer to be in danger from the character of the associates he is obliged 
to call about him. I congratulate the officers of the army and navy that 
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they can be relieved from this service, which, as gentlemen and soldiers, 
surely they despise, and can draw off their non-commissioned officers 
and privates, both drunk and sober, from this fortified slave-pen to the 
custody of the forts and fleets of our country, which have been left in 
peril that this great republic might add to its glories the trophies of one 
more captured slave.” 


One at least of the poor wretches constituting the guard was 
not so deeply degraded but that he could be moved by these sting- 
ing words. Two or three days afterward, Mr. Dana was walking 
towards his home in Cambridge, late in the evening, in company 
with Anson Burlingame, when he received a cruel blow over his 
right eye, which might easily have proved fatal. ‘“ The weight of 
the blow fortunately fell on the strong bone over the eye, and on 
the cheek bone. If it had hit the eye, it would have destroyed it. 
If it had hit the temple,” wrote Mr. Dana, “I have little doubt it 
would have broken it in.” James Otis had been similarly assaulted 
in 1769 in the British Coffee House, Boston, and, two years after 
the occurrence of which we are speaking, Charles Sumner was 
struck down in the Senate Chamber in Washington. In both 
these cases the assailants were so-called gentlemen; but Richard 
Dana’s would-be assassin belonged to a different class, as we have 
shown. The arrest of this man, his escape and flight to New 
Orleans, his capture there, and return to Boston, and his subse- 
quent experiences, as narrated by Mr. Dana, would seem a rather 
improbable although a deeply interesting story, if met with in a 
work of fiction. 

“ T have had letters,” said Mr. Dana, “ of compliment and con- 
gratulation, and condolence and sympathy, from all quarters, 
which have been very gratifying to me ; and, for once since 1848, 
my position seems to be in accordance with that of the powers 
that be in Boston. The change wrought by the Nebraska Bill is 
astonishing. The moderate Whigs, who doubted and distrusted 
Mr. Webster’s course in 1850, are out clear and firm, and full of 
sympathy for us. The Webster Whigs, if anything, feel worse 
than any others. They feel to blame. They feel that they have 
been deceived by the South, and that they have misled others. 
I do not know how many who hardly spoke to me from 1850 to 
1858, and whom I heard of in all quarters as speaking against 
me bitterly, come up to me with the freedom and warmth of old 
friends, and talk as though there had never been any difference 
between us. This is not always easy to bear. But it is so grati- 
fying a sign that I can waive the personal advantage I might take 
if I pleased.” 
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One of the current slanders was, that Mr. Dana had been well 
paid for his defense of fugitive slaves,— one newspaper put the 
amount as high as twenty-five hundred dollars,— but he per- 
sistently refused to accept any compensation in these cases, saying, 
in effect, that he hoped the time would never come when a member 
of the Boston bar would accept money for his professional aid to 
a man claimed as a slave. On New Year’s Day, 1852, he was 
much gratified by a gift from several colored citizens of a hand- 
some set of books, for his defense of the parties indicted for the 
rescue of Shadrach ; and in 1854 Mr. Robert East Apthorp and 
others presented him with a piece of plate, suitably inscribed, for 
his efforts to save Anthony Burns from a return to bondage. 

We must refer-to one more episode in the history of the ren- 
dition cases, because it brings into bold relief Mr. Dana’s intel- 
lectual honesty and manly straightforwardness. The Federal com- 
missioner before whom Anthony Burns had been tried, and by 
whom he had been returned to slavery, Edward Greely Loring, 
was also a judge of probate under the seal of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. Popular indignation, naturally enough, was 
very strong against him, and petitions flowed in upon the Legis- 
lature from every part of the State, calling for his removal by 
address to the governor. To this Mr. Dana was opposed. He 
did not think that Judge Loring, as commissioner, had acted from 
any corrupt or willful motive, or had been wanting in kindness 
and fairness in his treatment of Burns or his counsel. Nor did 
he think that the judge, as commissioner, had violated any law, or 
the spirit of any law, of the Commonwealth. To quote his own 
words: “If founded on the opinion that, without either of these 
reasons, he ought to be removed because of his acting as magis- 
trate in a slave case, my own opinion is that it is far better for 
Massachusetts first to put herself right upon the record, to pass a 
law prohibiting such an act, and then to punish all who transgress 
it. This is more dignified in the State, and safer as a precedent 
as regards the independence of the judges. It seemed to me that 
no man in the State was in a situation to act with as much effect 
as I, seeing that I was counsel for Burns, known to be an op- 
ponent of the Fugitive Slave Law, and hostile to Judge Loring 
and his set. It seemed to me, therefore, that it was my duty to 
come forward, not in his defense, but in defense of the principle, 
and to save the antislavery cause from doing something it might 
regret.” 

It is a painful position to find one’s self in, to be obliged to 
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take a stand publicly against those with whom one has been, and 
for the most part still is, in full sympathy. Mr. Dana consulted 
with such men as the venerable ex-president of Harvard College, 
Josiah Quincy, and the eminent lawyer, Franklin Dexter. The 
former thought that removal would be a violation of the spirit of 
the Constitution, yet he wanted to see Judge Loring punished, 
and the family clique to which he belonged rebuked and humili- 
ated, and he was willing also that the irresponsible Know-Nothing 
politicians, then at the height of their power, should strike the 
blow, as no act of theirs would be accepted as a precedent in the 
future. Mr. Dexter would have been more willing to act with 
Mr. Dana, but for his intense dislike to the little faction referred 
to. “If they were a tyranny,” he said, “1 would fight them ; 
but they are a pestilence, and I shun them.” Mr. Dana, there- 
fore, had to go before the legislative committee single-handed and 
alone, and in an elaborate speech he laid down what he believed 
to be the true principle as to the right of removal by address, and 
presented suggestions as to the public policy to be pursued ; he 
also sought to do justice to Judge Loring as to the modus ope- 
randi in the case. Concerning this speech he wrote: “ It is a nar- 
row plank to walk. I think Judge Loring did wrong in acting as 
commissioner while he was a Massachusetts judge. I think his 
decision was wrong. I dislike exceedingly the spirit of his friends 
and supporters, but I think he ought not to be removed.” In this 
and every other crisis of his career Mr. Dana showed himself to 
be, at the foundation of his character, a New England Puritan of 
the most pronounced and sturdy type. 

Governor Gardner refused to remove Judge Loring at the re- 
quest of the Legislature; but, two years later, the Legislature 
sent up a second address for removal, and Governor Banks took 
the desired action. The memorable speech of John A. Andrew, 
in the House of Representatives, in support of this second ad- 
dress, marked him as the coming leader of the Republican Party 
in Massachusetts, and made him, soon after, governor of the Com- 
monwealth. 

In the summer of 1856 Mr. Dana made his first visit to 
Europe ; the London season was almost over when he arrived 
there, but he was received by all whom he met with great consid- 
eration. It is difficult to say whether he was the more honored as 
the plucky author of “ Two Years Before the Mast,” or as the fear- 
less defender of the hunted black man. He was full of enthusiasm 
as a sight-seer, and keenly enjoyed and appreciated the opportuni- 
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ties which opened to him on every hand. It was at the time when 
the Persia was the newest and swiftest of the Cunard fleet, and 
when the Great Eastern stretched her enormous length parallel 
with the river in the yard of Scott Russell at Millwall. The 
Crimean heroes were the lions of the London drawing-rooms ; 
George Peabody was giving dinners at the Star and Garter, Rich- 
mond, to traveling Americans and eminent Englishmen ; and the 
Duchess of Sutherland, whom Mrs. Stowe declared to be one of 
the noblest appointed women she ever saw, — “an institution,” 
Mr. Dana called her, — presided over the entertainments and phi- 
lanthropies of Stafford House. Samuel Rogers had died a few 
months before, and the treasures of the house in Park Lane had 
been scattered ; but there were other hospitable tables, at which 
Mr. Dana met many of the celebrities of the day. 

In 1859 Mr. Dana was suffering from the effects of overwork, 
and decided to carry out a long-cherished purpose to make a jour- 
ney round the world. He went with the sun, and spent some 
time in California on the way. On his returi home, he brought 
out a new edition of his famous book, in which he describes with 
much feeling his visit to the scenes where he had worked so labo- 
riously twenty-four years before, and which had undergone such a 
marvelous transformation in the interval. 

To Mr. Dana’s public life, outside his profession, a brief refer- 
ence must suffice. By natural disposition and by training he was 
unfitted for the storm and stress of a political career. He would 
never have consented to bow his neck, with unquestioning submis- 
sion, to the yoke of party dictation ; while as an office-broker, or as 
an arbiter on the respective claims of local politicians to some petty 
piece of public patronage, he would have been an absolute failure. 
It must be added, also, that he lacked certain personal elements 
which are essential to success in public life, especially under dem- 
ocratic institutions like our own. As Mr. Adams says, he had 
no political faculty. But he had some rare qualifications for 
statesmanship and diplomacy, which one must regret, more for 
the sake of the country than for his posthumous fame, that he 
was not allowed by circumstances to make available. When, 
however, he did take part in public affairs, it was with credit to 
himself and advantage to the community. He was one of the most 
influential members of the Constitutional Convention of 1853, in 
which leading men from all the parties were assembled, and each 
delegate was estimated for what he was, and not for any constitu- 


ency or party that might be behind him. On the accession of 
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President Lincoln he was appointed district attorney for Massa- 
chusetts, and he held the office until after the close of the war. 
Among the cases which he officially conducted for the govern- 
ment was one relating to a vessel which had been captured and 
brought into Boston as a prize, and which the district court con- 
demned on the ground that her owners were residents of a State 
in rebellion. The case was carried to Washington, and the attor- 
ney-general invited Mr. Dana to follow it into the Supreme Court. 
Of his argument on this occasion it has been said that it was not 
only the great forensic legal effort of his life, but an unquestion- 
ably great argument, one worthy both of the tribunal and of the 
issue. We quote from the reminiscences of a survivor who was 
present, and who held a brief for the government in some of the 
related cases: ‘“ Dry legal questions were lifted into the higher 
region of international discussion, and the philosophy of the bar- 
barie right of capture of private property at sea was, for the first 
time in the hearing of most of the judges then on the bench, ap- 
plied to the pending situation with a power of reasoning and a 
wealth of illustration and a grace and felicity of style that swept 
all before them. After Mr. Dana had closed his argument, I hap- 
pened to encounter Judge Grier, who had retired for a moment to 
the corridor in the rear of the bench, and whose clear judicial 
mind and finely cultivated literary taste had keenly enjoyed the 
speech, and, in a burst of unjudicial enthusiasm, he said to me, 
‘ Well, your little “* Two Years Before the Mast” has settled that 
question ; there is nothing more to say about it!’ In the opinion 
which that eminent justice afterwards delivered as the organ of 
the court, affirming at all points the positions of the government 
in this great controversy, and giving the highest legal sanction to 
President Lincoln’s acts, he reaffirmed his impulsive compliments 
to Mr. Dana’s argument.” 

In 1867 and 1868 Mr. Dana sat for Cambridge in the lower 
branch of the Legislature, and, mainly through his efforts, the 
usury laws, which had been on the statute-book of the Common- 
wealth from the beginning, were repealed. In the autumn of 
1868 he ran for Congress unsuccessfully against General Butler, 
then the idol of the Republican masses. 

In the autumn of 1872, after the Boston fire, Mr. Dana entered 
with much zest into municipal politics, and served as chairman of 
the committee which represented the citizens’ movement, as it was 
called. He thoroughly disapproved of the introduction of na- 
tional issues into the management of municipal affairs, and insisted 
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that the most able and responsible men should be elected to the 
mayoralty and the city council, without regard to their party affili- 
ations. The writer of these pages was somewhat intimately asso- 
ciated with him in this movement, which resulted in the election 
as mayor of Boston of Mr. Henry L. Pierce, the citizens’ candi- 
date. 

In 1876 President Grant nominated Mr. Dana as minister to 
the court of St. James, and sent his name to the Senate for con- 
firmation. The nomination was such an eminently fit and proper 
one, that it came as a great surprise to many of the Republicans 
of Massachusetts, who had been unable to regard the recent acts, 
and especially the appointments, of the administration, with much 
complacency. It was defeated, however, by two personal enemies 
of Mr. Dana, who worked upon the prejudices of a sufficient num- 
ber of Senators to frustrate the purpose of the President. The 
whole story is told in the biography, and need not be repeated 
here. This was the great disappointment of Mr. Dana’s life, but 
he bore it bravely, and made no complaint. The Republicans of 
Massachusetts manifested their unabated confidence in him, a few 
weeks later, by sending him as one of their four delegates at large 
to the National Convention in Cincinnati. That was a reform 
year in our national politics, and the Massachusetts delegates, or a 
majority of them, pressed the name of Benjamin H. Bristow, of 
Kentucky, as the candidate of the reformers for the Presidency. 
Mr. Bristow failed of the nomination, but other candidates, who 
were objectionable to many, failed also, and the choice of the 
Convention fell upon Governor Hayes, who in 1877 succeeded 
General Grant in the White House. 

On the 17th of August, 1878, Mr. Dana wrote to a friend: “I 
have taken the great step of giving up my profession and my home 
to spend time enough in Europe to write a work of my own on 
international law. I am sixty-two years old, and cannot make any 
arguments to bar or to bench better than I have made; and my 
physician says that I ought to take a long relief from exciting 
public work ; and if I do, he predicts for me a long life; and if I 
do not, a short one.” In pursuance of this plan, he soon after went 
abroad with his family, and spent the winter in Paris. He was 
called back to America the next summer in consequence of the 
death of his father, but returned to pass a second winter in Paris. 
In the autumn of 1880 he went down into Italy with his family, and 
remained there until his death. He had entered upon his second 
season in Rome with vigorous health, apparently, and in good 
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spirits, and had begun to commit his book to paper, when he was 
suddenly prostrated by what proved to be a fatal illness. He was 
fond of rambling among the Roman ruins and over the Cam- 
pagna, sometimes not returning until after dark. His last excur- 
sion of this kind was on the Ostian Way, to the Church of St. 
Paul, near the place where, according to tradition, the apostle 
suffered martyrdom, — a desolate spot, with an atmosphere charged 
with disease and death. He was attacked with pleurisy on the 
following day, and, on the 6th of January, 1882, he breathed his 
last. He died, as he had lived, in the faith of the gospel. By 
birth and training a Congregationalist, he entered the Protestant 
Episcopal communion in his early manhood, and, throughout his 
life, maintained a high position as an earnest, conscientious, out- 
spoken, and consistent Christian man. He was buried in the 
Protestant cemetery without the walls, and under the shadow 
of the pyramid of Caius Cestius, which is as old as the Christian 
era, and which the apostle probably saw when on his way to exe- 
ecution. “In England and in Germany, in Scandinavia and 
America, there are hearts which turn to that lofty cenotaph as the 
sacred point of their whole horizon ;” and, we may add, still quot- 
ing from Conybeare and Howson, “that the spot where the dis- 
ciples of Paul’s faith now sleep in Christ, so near the soil once 
watered by his blood, is doubly hallowed ; and that their resting- 
place is most fitly identified with the last earthly journey and 
the dying glance of their own patron saint, the apostle of the 


Gentiles.” 
Hamilton Andrews Hiil. 


Boston. 





RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THe American people are fully agreed on at least two points 
in relation to public schools. First, morals are to be taught ; 
second, no sectarianism is to be allowed. But they differ widely 
on questions of practical application. 

Is there a distinct line between moral and religious training ? 
Can a true system of ethics rest on any other than a religious 
basis? Is it possible to give a certain amount of religious instruc- 
tion without sectarianism? Is the Bible, both as a whole and in 
all its parts, a sectarian book? Do the principles of American 
government require that there shall be uniformity in the religious 
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practices of all the schools, or may it safely be left to the authori- 
ties in each school to use such means as will give the most effec- 
tive moral training, provided only that no rights of individual 
consciences are interfered with? These are questions in regard 
to which there is as yet no real agreement. 

The leaders of thought are always far in advance of the aver- 
age of public opinion. In spite of the fact that there never was 
a time when so much effort was made to guard the schools against 
all proselyting tendencies, there is evidence that the pendulum of 
educational thought has reached its furthest limit on the side of 
secularization: nay, that it is already on the return beat. The 
best minds in the teaching profession are trying to find how much 
of the ethics of religion may properly be used for the quickening 
of moral impulses in tle schoolroom, rather than how much may 
be omitted. 

Even good principles of public policy may produce harmful 
results through unjust application. The suspicion is already 
raised that the divorcing of the schools from religious influence 
is likely to lower the moral qualifications of the teachers, by 
making intellectual attainments and the knowledge of professional 
methods, with outwardly exemplary conduct, the only requisites 
for a teaching appointment. Fear is felt in some minds lest the 
secularized schools shall cease to be positive factors in the upbuild- 
ing of good citizenship. There are those who affirm that corrup- 
tions in politics are already traceable to the elimination of effec- 
tive moral teaching from the body of school instruction. It is 
certain that if these fears should ever prove to be well-grounded, 
the public school would lose its hold upon the confidence of the 
community. The mere dissemination of knowledge is of slight 
value to the nation compared with the quickening of the impulses 
which lead to right action. 

In the Southern States, especially, the public school is a new 
factor in the community. The sentiments of the people have 
always been in favor of religious training in the schools. The 
public school cannot become strong in these States if there is felt 
to be any danger that it will not be a centre of strong moral 
forces. 

But there is little reason for apprehension. The public schools 
of the country are not given over to irreligious influences. The 
great body of the teachers are earnest in support of moral prin- 
ciple. They will ever resist all efforts to restrict their work to 
the husks of education. The efforts at restriction affect at present 
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only a few of the States, and touch only the externals of school 
work. ‘They are made chiefly by those who are not directly en- 
gaged in the management of the schools, and who lay more stress 
upon the use or omission of certain particular exercises than their 
real importance demands. 

In the discussion of these questions teachers have not usually 
taken a prominent part. Their professional journals have been 
engaged in the presentation of “methods,” leaving abstract edu- 
cational questions chiefly to the general and the religious press. 
Perhaps one reason for this comparative silence on the part of the 
teachers is, that they feel that, after all, the matter rests mostly 
with themselves. Legislatures and city boards may make rules 
and laws. But religion is chiefly concerned with feelings and 
motives, and these are not determined by the form of the school 
curriculum. Every one who understands the personal relations 
that exist between teacher and pupils in a well-conducted school 
knows that a teacher of an earnest religious nature is teaching 
religion, whether Bible reading and prayers are included in the 
school programme or not. On the other hand, if the teacher be 
destitute of this spirit, religion will not be taught, no matter 
what formal provision may be made. 

To a teacher who stands in the presence of his pupils, asking 
himself seriously the questions, — What are the educational needs 
of these children? What are the duties of my office toward 
them? And what is the limit of the function of the public 
school in regard to these needs ?— many of the efforts to regulate 
by law all the details of school practice seem puerile. To each 
teacher should be given all the liberty in practice and method that 
is consistent with the safety of the interests involved. In one 
school, or one system of schools, some degree of uniformity in the 
practices of the different schoolrooms may be thought desirable. 
But the less these details of school usage are made the subjects of 
law, the better will it be for the spirit of the schools. 

The work of the schoolroom is hard and perplexing, and 
teachers need large freedom in appealing to all proper motives. 
Especially in the lower schools they need to be untrammeled in 
the use of all unobjectionable methods for securing good discipline 
and right moral sentiment. With the little ones it is impossible 
to separate moral from intellectual training. Certain sciences 
may perhaps be taught to college classes with purely intellectual 
results. Even here, however, it is difficult to see how instruction 
could be given in the higher walks of philosophy, literature, and 
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some of the natural sciences without opening the door to moral 
and religious questions. But in the elementary schools, where 
the pupils have not learned the art of self-government, it is em- 
phatically needful that all the faculties of the soul should be 
amenable to instruction, and that the teacher should have the 
widest range in the choice of all proper school incentives. 

The fear of corporal punishment is the lowest motive that the 
teacher can appeal te. A good teacher seldom uses it. But in 
those schools where the right to administer such punishment is 
forbidden, the result has often been to weaken the teacher’s au- 
thority and to render less effective the discipline of the school. 
If higher incentives are cut off, the result is still worse. The 
dictates of conscience, the duty that one owes to God and to his 
fellow-men, is the highest motive that the teacher can appeal to. 
The use of lower incentives may give outward propriety of con- 
duct, but it is certain that moral training can never be brought 
to its highest efficiency except through the quickening of con- 
science. To forbid teachers the use of any means (not otherwise 
harmful) that they believe will conduce to this end is to fetter 
their hands in the most important branch of their work. 

The point most under discussion relates to the use of religious 
exercises. Before this question is finally laid to rest, it would 
seem to be necessary that Christian teachers and other good 
people should concede freely (as some of them have not yet done) 
that such exercises, however helpful in the teaching of morals, 
are not vital to the purposes for which the school is established. 
They may even be a hindrance, if conducted by an unwise teacher, 
or one whose motives of action are at variance with the right 
spirit of such exercises. A recent writer has truly said: “ The 
mere reading of the Bible (where this is permitted), even with 
the accompaniment of prayer, is a meagre and utterly insufficient 
substitute for the forcible moral instruction of the earlier schools.” 
It is not upon such exercises that moral teaching must chiefly 
depend. 

Every true teacher knows that he can teach honesty, truth, and 
purity without giving them a formal place in the programme. 
Every incident in school life, every class recitation, gives a lesson 
in morals, far more impressive sometimes than those founded on 
direct moral precepts. If it were certain that religious exercises 
in school cannot be separated from sectarian influences, intelligent 
Christian teachers ought to be the first to desire to exclude them. 
They can teach morals without such aid. 
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Also, even if it is possible to give a certain amount of religious 
instruction without any admixture of sectarianism, — yet if it be 
evident from wide observation of school work that most of the 
teachers are not intelligent enough to make distinction between 
what is proper and what is improper in religious teaching, then it 
might be right to establish regulations forbidding the teachers to 
“* meddle with matters too high for them,” until a class of teachers 
could be raised up who should understand more truly the nature 
of American institutions. 

But is this the real condition of the public school teachers of 
to-day? In a measure, perhaps. The teachers, as well as the 
general public, are somewhat confused on this subject. In a recent 
meeting of a State Teachers’ Association, one teacher condemned 
in the strongest terms all religious exercises in public schools, — 
which led a lady teacher to declare, with much feeling, that, if 
she were the school commissioner of his county, she would revoke 
his certificate. Probably neither of these teachers held very 
clear views as to the true function of the public school. 

But is there evidence that most of the teachers are unworthy of 
trust in these matters? We believe not. There is, perhaps, as 
great a measure of incapacity among them in this direction as in 
others. A majority of them, however, are intelligent and right- 
minded men and women, who are in general sympathy with the 
principles of American government. To say that they have oc- 
casionally failed to appreciate the true relations between their 
work and the claims of religion is simply to acknowledge that 
they have the fallible judgment that belongs to all human con- 
ditions. 

But the danger of religious oppression in public schools has 
long gone by. The fear of it has lingered beyond the period of 
any adequate cause. The rarity of such complaints (among many 
thousands of schoolrooms), and the smallness of the charges 
made, prove conclusively that the public school teachers of Amer- 
ica are not attempting religious propagandism. 

We come, then, to the question whether it is possible for the 
teacher (if he so chooses) to adopt a form of school worship that 
may be helpful in its moral effects, and, at the same time, free from 
objection on the ground of sectarian influence. The difficulties 
in this, though apparent, are less than is usually supposed. 

In many rural communities, all the children come from homes 
that are known to hold similar forms of faith and worship. In 
such places, there would seem to be no straining of the rights of 
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individual consciences if some of these forms are adopted in 
school. In city schools the case is different. Yet many a teacher 
will testify that the difficulties are not insurmountable. 

The normal school in which I am teaching enrols among its 
students those of Jewish and of Roman Catholic faith, as well 
as Protestants of various denominations. Our own daily reli- 
gious exercises consist of a short Biblical reading, a devotional 
hymn, a short extempore prayer, followed by the Lord’s Prayer 
asachant. In discussing the question of religious exercises with 
my class in school management, I asked the young ladies if 
any felt that our devotional exercises contained any features that 
were prejudicial to the rights of consciences But they only 
smiled at the suggestion that there could be any real reason to 
fear that such exercises would not be acceptable and helpful to 
us all. Probably the young Jewish teacher who sang with us 
daily “ Our Father which art in Heaven,” did so, not because she 
thought the prayer had any Scriptural authority, but simply be- 
cause she felt in sympathy with the spirit of its petitions. 

In a normal school of another State where I was formerly a 
teacher, it was a frequent occurrence, in the absence of the Prot- 
estant principal, for the German professor, a Roman Catholic, 
to conduct the religious exercises of the school, which he did with 
great acceptance to us all. 

It will perhaps be said that the normal schools, having pupils 
of higher intelligence than those of the average public school, do 
not furnish a fair test of the difficulties in the case ; that unintel- 
ligent minds will fail to see that religious exercises can be really 
unsectarian ; and that even ignorant consciences have rights which 
must be respected. It might be answered, that no right-minded 
teacher would require a child to take part in any exercise which 
his conscience disapproves, yet that intelligence and not igno- 
rance must determine the school curriculum. The plans for school 
work could not be left to the Carolina “ sandhiller,” who, when 
drawing and gymnastics were introduced, sent word to the teacher 
that he did not wish his daughter “to learn graven images, nor 
any such foolishness.” 

Jt may also be urged that, in the present friction of feeling be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, it is impossible to introduce any 
religious exercises into ordinary schools without arousing the sus- 
picions of one party or the other. It has already been said that 
these exercises are not essential to the teaching of morals. When 
the practical difficulties are very great, it may be wise to dispense 
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with them, and to trust entirely to the discreet moral and religious 
influence of the teacher. But there is nothing in the situation 
which calls for universal denunciation of such exercises. There 
are numberless high schools, and village or country schools, where, 
either because of general intelligence or of uniformity of faith in 
the community, the question of sectarianism has not arisen and 
is not likely to arise. In matters of extended application, it is 
emphatically “the letter” that “ killeth.” No law or principle 
can be permanently binding which rests on the assumption of igno- 
rance or prejudice on the part of the community. 

The point that has caused most conflict of opinion relates to 
the reading of the Bible. The real difficulty lies in the attempt to 
enforce its Scriptural authority as an inspired and unquestioned 
revelation. This is a doctrinal question which must of necessity 
be omitted from the public school. Not all parts of the Bible are 
suited to the needs of school worship. Morals are to be taught, 
and it is conceded by Jew and Gentile, and agnostic as well, that 
the purest morals that the world has ever known are inculcated in 
this book. There is no conflict between the moral teachings of 
the Old and New Testaments, nor between the Catholic and Prot- 
estant versions. I am certain that no objections to New Testa- 
ment readings would be offered by the intelligent Jew who told 
me a short time ago that, while he could not worship Jesus as 
the Messiah, yet he considered that the moral teachings of Jesus 
had had more beneficent results than any other influence that 
the world has ever known. Nor would objections be raised by 
the devout Jewish mother who called her little one to her side 
that I might hear her lisp the Lord’s Prayer, which she had just 
been learning at the “ kindergarten.” 

The most serious difficulty, perhaps, relates to the exclusive use, 
in many schools, of the King James Version. It is said that the 
choice between this and the Douay Version is a decision in favor 
of either Protestants or Catholics. Wherever any decided feeling 
on this point has manifested itself among the public school pa- 
trons, there is probably more wisdom in the omission of Bible 
reading than in heated controversy. Yet a large majority of 
those whose children attend the public schools are in favor of 
Bible reading, and would greatly regret the removal of this source 
of influence. It is hard to see any good reason why, in those 
schools that present no practical difficulties, the Bible should be 
thrust out. 

The essential fact, moreover, is that, in those parts of either 
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version which are adapted to school needs, there are no such differ- 
ences as ought to cause dissension. The intelligent Protestant 
has no reason to feel disturbed if proper selections for moral 
teaching be read from the Douay Version. It would not be 
hard to compile a series of Bible readings for schools, taken 
indiscriminately from the Douay, the King James, and the Re- 
vised versions, which would be entirely unsectarian, yet which 
would familiarize the children with Biblical narrative, or impress 
their minds with Biblical truth. 

There is no good reason why well-selected passages from other 
religious writings than Scripture should not be used in the devo- 
tional period of school, if their morals are pure, their doctrines 
unsectarian, and their form such as will impress the children. 
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Some of the advocates of “ entire secularization ” have gone so 
far as to maintain that all books containing Bible quotations should 
be expelled. But Scripture is inwoven in all our literature. 
There is no place to draw the line if we attempt to exclude Bible 
reading. On the score of general intelligence, there are manifold 
reasons why the Bible should be a familiar book in all our school- 
rooms. To require the teachers to teach literature and morals, 
and to forbid the use of the best book of morals and the noblest 
literature that the world has ever seen, seems more worthy of the 
Dark Ages than of the nineteenth century. 

The same may be said in regard to the use of hymns. To admit 
into the schoolroom the various styles of secular song, and to ex- 
clude the noble music of religious verse, would be absurd. The 
school hymn-books in common use have not been altogether wise 
in the selections made, and have admitted some not suited to un- 
denominational religious exercises. But if music is to enter the 
schoolroom at all, its hymnology must find a place. 

It is difficult, however, for one having an intimate knowledge of 
schools to understand why so much stress is placed by the general 
public upon the use or expulsion of certain school-books. Prob- 
ably no school-book was ever made, unless it were a treatise on 
mathematics, all of whose contents could pass unchallenged. A 
good teacher will teach in the main truly, however faulty the 
book, and an unwise one.will leave wrong impressions in spite of 
the most careful selection of school-books. But it is one of the 
advantages of the public school that the child will meet in a mod- 
erate and restrained form, both in books and among his compan- 
ions, the same opinions and influences that he must encounter in 
later life. If the homes and Sunday-schools and churches cannot 
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be trusted to do their own denominational teaching in spite of 
these small influences, how can they expect to hold the same 
minds after they have gone forth into the greater world ? 

It is becoming more and more certain that the vexed question 
of religion in the public schools will find its final solution, not in 
attempts at entire secularization, but in the teaching of those ele- 
ments of religion that belong to religious unity. The end of all 
education is to fit the child to live in harmony with himself, with 
his fellow-man, and with God. God’s government of the world is 
a generally accepted principle among civilized nations. Will it 
not be the recognized duty of the public school of the future to 
teach that God is holy, just, and good; that He is to be loved, 
worshiped, and obeyed ; that his name is to be held in reverence ; 
that He holds man responsible for his actions; and that it is the 
duty of man to obey the voice of conscience, and to love his 
neighbor as himself ? 

All of these truths are held as universals in the religions of 
civilized nations. Even if here and there an individual might be 
found who would deny these truths, yet we have never heard of 
an agnostic who felt his sensitive conscience outraged because his 
children could not be shut away from the hearing of these things. 
During many years of association with the public school interests 
of different sections, I fail to know of a single case in which a 
teacher has encountered any opposition from such a source to any 
wisely directed effort at undenominational religious teaching. If 
such a parent can be found, he can secure the entire separation of 
his children from all religious influences only by retirement to a 
hermitage far more secluded than is to be found in civilized com- 
munities. To insist upon the omission of all references to religious 
themes in the schools would be to enforce the teaching of atheism, 
which is sectarianism in its narrowest and worst form. 

By the teaching of general religious truths, the public school is 
not working in the interest of any sect or party or creed. Hun- 
dreds of teachers, both Protestant and Catholic, in the public 
schools to-day, are openly teaching them, and have never yet seen 
any reason to believe that in so doing they were violating the 
principles of American government. Who can say that it may 
not be one of the functions of the public school of the future to 
show to the world the essential unity that exists among those 
earnest religious souls who, from the midst of many households of 
faith, do everywhere sincerely acknowledge and worship their 
Creator ? 
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It will be said by some of the adherents of the more positive 
forms of Christianity that the principles above enumerated fall 
far short of an adequate course of religious instruction; that the 
truths common to all forms of faith among civilized nations are 
insufficient to deserve the name of Religion. It is a question of 
definition of the term “religion.” These general religious truths 
form a very large part of even the most comprehensive creeds. 
If these principles are fully impressed, there is little danger that 
the children will grow up destitute of any positive form of reli- 
gious conviction. Most of the teachers who are now trying to 
teach these truths in an unsectarian spirit are themselves members 
of churches holding more comprehensive forms of faith. The 
public school ought to be the ally of all these churches by foster- 
ing those general religious impressions that will make the children 
more earnest Methodists or Catholics, Presbyterians or Jews, than 
they would have been without such teaching. 

It is well that these questions are discussed by the public press ; 
and it is the duty of normal schools to show the new recruits of 
the teaching profession the measure and the limits of their obli- 
gation. Our Roman Catholic friends have done the schools some 
good service in emphasizing the fact that the religious nature of 
the child’s mind cannot be entirely separated from his other facul- 
ties in matters of school instruction. It is to be hoped that the 
time is not far distant when the fitness to give effective ethical 
instruction will be held to be a necessary qualification for appoint- 
ment to teaching positions in all our public schools. 

Mary H. Leonard. 


WINTHROP TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, 
Cotumsi,, S. C. 





THE GREATER MIRACLE. 


To the men of his day, that seemed nothing incredible which 
was claimed for Jesus, which He undoubtedly claimed for him- 
self, the doing deeds out of the course of nature which had been 
observed. They had seen, or thought they had, such works. And 
if not that, yet they had a ready theory that God could and did 
do such things, and let men do them for Him. And not only God, 
but also the agency of evil, was easily credited with such results. 
At this point, to their idea, the boundary of the supernatural was 
near. But it amazed them to hear the Man of Nazareth say 
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quietly, “Thy sins are forgiven thee.”” Here the boundary of the 
supernatural seemed more remote. No doubt they had as ready 
a theory of God’s forgiving sin as of his healing sickness, both 
by the mere word of power. But they were not used to the appli- 
cation of it through a man, especially not to the assumption of a 
personal right to do it, such as they saw in Christ. They were 
more than incredulous. They denounced Him as a blasphemer, 
and they compassed his destruction, at the last, for things like 
this. All that is changed — and yet remains the same. To-day, 
Christ’s relation to the forgiving of our sins is assumed almost 
without discussion — in corresponding circles, as of course 1 mean 
— among believing men. But his doing the physical miraculous 
is dubious, to say the least, to many men. We have, or had, a 
ready theory of forgiveness, as part of a plan of salvation, a mere 
word of acquittal at a bar. The multiplying of such phrases 
made it all seem easy, quite a matter of course. It is only just 
beginning to dawn on us how inadequate our imagery has been ; 
how far short of the vital truth we therewith fell; how supreme a 
miracle of spiritual transformation real forgiveness, in its cause 
and its effect, must be. On the other hand, all of our widening 
knowledge of the world of nature serves to impress us with its 
perfect organization, its unvarying obedience to law. Even those 
of us who have by no means defied the law feel Deity always 
working by the law. We do not believe in an Evil Spirit at all. 
And the Spirit of all good does work, at any rate, what we see 
Him working, through the unviolated nature He created to ex- 
press himself. We have no theory as to how He can work other- 


wise. One is reminded of Christ’s question, Whether is easier ?! 
It seems to me that our most thoughtful mood finds answer in 
those very words to-day. 

We are all abroad in our discussion of the miracle. We have 
not yet abandoned all the phrases which belonged to the day when 


the argument from miracles was used to sustain faith ; whereas 
the truth is that, to-day, faith is required to sustain the miracle. 
That is a deceptive way to put it. Faith was required before, 
only men did not know it. But what we mean is this, — that 
while once, and to some minds still, the argument from the physical 
miraculous might uphold the spiritual miracle, what Christ did 
prove, what He was, now, to some of us at least, it is what He was 
that makes an overwhelming and direct appeal to us, that lends to 
some things it is related that He did almost all of the support 
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they have. Most men and women, in discussing these things, and 
on both sides of the discussion, stick fast in the mode of distinction 
of nature and the supernatural which we really have inherited 
from the Deists and from the days of the great war with them. 
This mode of apprehension produced Bishop Butler and the 
“ Analogy.” It did great service. And it ought to have been 
buried with honors appropriate to that service, somewhat less than 
a hundred years ago. Men go on to this day talking about the 
antithesis of natural and revealed religion. Whereas, as Matthew 
Arnold has perfectly correctly said, the opposite of natural reli- 
gion is— unnatural, metaphysical. Revelation is natural, per- 
fectly so, though it comes from and returns into divine depths, 
to the limits of which the finite cannot penetrate. The heart of 
God comes down to men, and the heart of man goes out to seek 
God, along lines which are, at any rate so far as we can see them, 
as natural, and yet as supernatural, as those of light and heat 
radiant from the sun. But our words all come to us, or at any rate 
the dust on them, the associations with them, from a time when 
God was thought somewhat as a great clockmaker, standing by 
and watching run the marvelous piece of mechanism which He 
had made. When He stopped the clock, or set it up, or set it 
back, that was a miracle. And when He kept it going for a million 
years? If we take divineness out of nature in that way, how can 
we expect other men to find divineness in it, as they ought? To 
put it so is to grasp only at what is unusual, and to overlook what 
is unspeakably more wonderful. It is to fail entirely of a recog- 
nition of the wholeness of nature and the immanence of God. 
The natural and the supernatural are not to be understood as two 
neighboring fields, with a high fenee between them, and an occa- 
sional aperture in that fence, through which the agency of God, 
miracles, and revelation, once or a few times, passed. They are 
rather to be thought as two concentric spheres, of which the 
smaller, the natural, projects every radius into and through the 
larger, the supernatural, and of course along perfectly straight 
lines. It is the same agency, God, luminous and instinct with 
life, from centre to the infinite cireumference. And the boundary 
between the two? There is not any. It is only an apparent one, 
the margin of our experience, limitation of our knowledge, fail- 
ure of the power of sight. That boundary is very near to chil- 
dren and childish races. It is pushed farther away as men grow 
in experience and intelligence. It has been pushed out long dis- 
tances, for the race, within this century. That is to say, we call 
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natural what is familiar to us. It seems natural because it is 
familiar. We at least think we understand it. And we call 
supernatural that which is beyond, which we have not seen, or do 
not understand. But it is an arrogance farthest removed from 
scientific temper, and not bred by observation of the facts, to 
dream that we have reached the outer edge. It is a pitiable 
case of familiarity having bred contempt, if at the very inner 
edge, in daily life and at our very feet, we have lost sensitiveness 
for the supernatural underneath our natural, which makes it all 
the fascinating mystery that it is, and gives to it the glory that it 
has. But therewith do you not see that we have reduced the whole 
difference between the so-called miracle and the natural to a dis- 
tinction, not in the thing, nor in God, but simply in ourselves, and 
one destined to recede as He shows himself more and more to us ? 
Or shall I say that the mysterious sacredness is destined not to 
recede, but rather to return and clothe near things as well as far, 
all things and us, through our matured and ordered insight into his 
great life?! 

It may well be that many things in the Old Testament, and 
some in the New, are related as miracles which were not such. 
They were so apprehended in the very depth of faith by writers 
who lived in a day when this ready mode of interpretation of the 
divine lay near. There are many more, however, which cannot be 
so simply laid to the charge of devout writers. And for these the 
trumpery of naturalistic explanations, such as the souls of Paulus 
and his followers delighted in, — storms, earthquakes, and the like, 
just in the nick of time,— is unspeakably absurd. When these 
things repeat themselves, the nick of time becomes the miracle. 
And the half-hearted resort to them which perpetuates itself to this 
day reminds me always of that word of George Eliot about a 
faith which can believe in half a miracle for want of strength to 
believe in a whole one. Here we have to say only that we do not 
know the nature of the phenomenon or process, — if we did, it 
would be no miracle. Something is well attested which we wait 
an explanation of, even if we wait until another life. But if even 
here, new knowledge, wider revelation of God in his work, shall 
put us some day in possession of the law of a whole new order of 
facts, as has happened before now, and what to-day seems beyond 
us shall then seem entirely natural, shall we not give thanks for 
that? Is it that God is receding? Is it not that He is coming 
near, and we slowly coming near to Him? 


1 Vide Schleiermacher, Glaubenslehre, i. 256. 
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As in the Middle Age, in matters physical the too ready resort 
to the miraculous for explanation of itself prevented an intelli- 
gent effort to make good an understanding of those things, whereas 
now many of them have passed into the order of things perfectly 
well understood ; so I do not see why things now thought miracu- 
lous, because above the order known, should not cease to seem 
such when the order becomes known to us, here, or in the wider 
sight of a new life and other world. The order must be there. 
And the things will not then seem less divine to us, but more, as 
we see them from God’s centre. What was true and powerful 
in that old way of looking at the thing, with all its crudity, was 
the sense of the presence and the working of the God. And the 
fact contains a commentary only upon us, if in any measure we 
have lost that in respect of which we ought immeasurably to have 
gained, just in proportion as we approach to God*s own way of 
looking at the thing. 

But it is a blunder, at any rate in these days, to attempt to 
prove the divineness of the spiritual content of the revelation by 
any external evidence, by any physical miraculous attestation of 
its claims. Some of us are clearly conscious to ourselves that it 
is the wonder of Jesus’ character and of the influence of the 
Bible, the religious facts midst in humanity, and yet inexplicable 
from humanity, which are for us impregnable, and conscious that 
these make appeal to us directly, without. any mediation or sup- 
ports at all. The Life would have been just as great if no mira- 
cles were told of Him, not one. He is the greater miracle. But 
it is the recognition of what He was that prepares credence for 
some things it is related that He did. It is homage to the mys- 
tery and uniqueness of such a mind and spirit that makes us feel 
that we do not know enough to say that such an one as He could 
walk the earth, going in and out among men as He did, and his 
being what He was not have expressed itself, sometimes at least, 
in unique relations to the world of men and things, and in unique 
effects upon them. Whether is easier? as He said. 

Whether is greater, that He should be what He is, or that this 
or that should be told to account for his being what He was? 
The moment one has put it in that way, one sees the entire free- 
dom, but also the entire reverence, with which we must speak here. 
He is there to be accounted for in any case. There stands con- 
fronting you the superhuman fact, the Life and Personality. 
And nothing short of a divine explanation will reach up to it. 


That divine explanation one sees men feeling for, speculatively 
VOL. XV. — NO. 89. 33 
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and otherwise, now this way and now that, through the whole life 
of the church. And yet even the accounting for Him is not the 
main thing. One may feel the whole prodigious force of what 
one despairs, yet, of accounting for. Many things there are con- 
fronting us not yet accounted for. That is no reason why we 
should not try. But it is the best of reasons why we should not 
deny that the things are, or that they are what they are, in the 
mean time, until we shall succeed. And meantime the search may 
be characterized with perfect fearlessness, and the waiting with 
repose. 

Iam not saying but that, to the mind of Christ’s own time, to 
ages since, to some minds in our own time, the external facts 
may make the first appeal. I am only vindicating the entire 
right of minds to whom they do not so appeal ; and adding to those 
who may be most clear within themselves upon this latter point a 
reminder how a score of things, among the very latest which our 
physical research makes known, combine to emphasize a relation 
between mind and matter, between those which we have so easily 
been calling the external and the spiritual facts, so intimate and 
subtle that we are just now a little less able than we used to be 
to say readily how much for us the supreme spiritual miracle 
can be made to sustain. Above all, I have sought to show that it 
is one appeal for recognition of the divine in life that, either 
way, is made. It is one God who through the outward and the 
inward facts has expressed himself. And when we know the 
truth, I am sure that we shall see that it is one Nature in which 
and through which the expression of Him has been made. 


Edward C. Moore. 


Provipence, R. I. 





THE TRUE USE OF THE WORLD: THREE TYPES 
OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Wuar is the true use of the world? Christianity, since it 
came into free contact with men trained outside of Judaism, has 
answered this question in three commanding types of the Chris- 
tian life. 

The first great answer, organized and dominant, comes to us 
from Greek Christianity. That Hellenic race, dwelling in lands 
the fairest the sun looked down upon, sensitive and facile, in a 
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degree probably never equaled, to all selectest influences of earth 
or sky, seemed to be the heaven-born heir to every possible good 
of this earthly life. Yet the completeness and intensity with 
which thought, feeling, piety itself, became concentrated on the 
present world defeated the end which was sought. The maxim, 
Enjoy life, though taught by the latest of Greece’s greater phi- 
losophers, could not overcome the deeper word of the earlier and 
rival school, Renounce the world. Death might approach with 
leaden feet, but its advent was inevitable. Experience of life, 
sooner or later, brought this lesson to every home and every heart: 
All earthly good is fugitive and vain. Poetry, in its strongest 
and most sustained development, became tragedy : — 
“ Happiest beyond compare 

Never to taste of life ; 

Happiest in order next, 

Being born, with quickest speed 

Thither again to turn 

From whence we came.” 


Platonism offered a more ethical and spiritual theory of life; but 
the nobler the longings it awakened, the less was it able to satisfy 
them. What was beyond remained either dim or doubtful. A 
dark and troubled night fell on that bright, joyous Greek world, 
until the Easter morn. Then was heard the message of the angels 
and of the resurrection. Then began to spread a light from the 
risen Christ whose effect can be traced, as from some mountain-top 
the breaking of the day.! 

What the effect was upon Greek piety we can most readily ap- 
preciate by entering into the life of a single family in Pontus and 
Cappadocia. 

On both sides of the house there were noble lineage, high social 
position, inherited wealth, with strong and fine transmitted traits 
of character. The father’s parents, under persecution for their 
Christian faith, are said to have lived seven years in the woods 
and among the hills. The son, the head of the family of which 
I wish particularly to speak, became eminent throughout Pontus 
as a teacher and advocate, and for his sterling worth. His wife 
was the daughter of a martyr. Early orphaned, of remarkable 
beauty, and devoted to the religious ideal of those days, she ac- 
cepted her future husband to win protection from the violent 
plottings of some of her numerous suitors. Ten children were 
born into this home, five daughters and five sons. Of the latter, 


1 Uhlhorn, Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism, pp. 67-77. 
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one died in infancy; the others grew up to maturity. Four of 
the daughters married eligibly. Of the rest, the eldest sister 
and four brothers, I will speak, in a moment, more particularly. 
We have before us, it will be observed, gathered into one picture, 
which is no picture, but a simple and sincere bit of sober history, 
the brightness, the blessings, the charm, of the elder world, the 
essential elements of worldly good in all time, — houses, lands, 
an earthly paradise, home in its brightest joys, position, influence, 
culture, renown. Never in the provinces had all these blessings 
reached such a height as in that time. It was the palmy age of 
provincial civilization and splendor. And there and then was the 
home whose fortunes we are following. 

The eldest child was called Macrina. Before her birth her 
mother saw, in vision, a superhuman being who thrice named her 
child Zhecla, the heroine of one of the most popular stories in 
Christian antiquity, a maiden noble by birth, attractive in person, 
a martyr, in whose dying confession occur these words: “I ama 
handmaid of the living God, and I believe in his Son, in whom 
He is well-pleased, . . . for He is . . . the substance of immortal 
life; for to the storm-tost He is a refuge, to the troubled repose, 
the shelter of them that had despaired, and, in a word, whosoever 
believeth not in Him shall not live forever.” Here is struck the 
new note I wish to follow. 

When the child was born it received, for its grandmother, the 
name already mentioned, Macrina; but also, as a secret name, 
Thecla. She grew up into surpassing loveliness. Attracted by 
her beauty and wealth, suitors came from far and near. She 
was betrothed to a young lawyer of growing fame and brilliant 
promise, when all was dashed by his death. Macrina, with the 
resolution and tenacity of purpose of her race, serious always and 
earnest in her character, refused all other offers of marriage, and 
devoted herself, after her father’s death in her twenty-third year, 
to the care of her mother, the education of the other children, 
and the management of the family’s large estates, which, situated 
in three provinces, required unusual ability for their administra- 
tion. She specially impressed her strong and noble character 
upon her brothers, three of whom became eminent bishops of the 
Greek Church, — two taking rank with its most illustrious repre- 
sentatives. 

The eldest of these brothers studied at the best pagan schools 
of his time. He was at Athens with Julian, afterwards Emperor. 
All earthly honors, open to a man born to command, and of the 
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highest education then attainable to qualify for civil leadership, 
seemed to be within his reach. He turned his back upon them, 
and —in a spot whose description Humboldt has quoted in his 
“Cosmos” as “long . . . an especial favorite with” him, and as 
illustrating the influence of Christianity in awakening sensibility 
to the beauties of natural scenery — founded on one side of the 
river Iris a hermitage, as Macrina, with her mother, already had 
done on the opposite side. From this time, though compelled to 
come forth from his retirement and hold, in defense of what he 
deemed the Christian faith, a position of great publicity and 
perilous championship, his life was one of complete unworldliness. 
How great was the change, these few words which I quote will 
suffice to show. He “ devoted all his worldly possessions to the 
service of the poor.” “He had but one outer and one inner 
garment; he slept in a hair shirt; his bed was the ground; he 
took little sleep, no bath; the sun was his fire, his food bread and 
water, his drink the running stream. . . . His friend describes 
him as ‘ without a wife, without property, without flesh, and almost 
without blood.’ ” 

Yet he rose to be, by a clear distinction, the most influential 
and the truly greatest man of his generation in the Christian 
church. And by no mysterious law. What could persecuting 
emperors do with a man who had renounced all the good it was 
possible for the empire to bestow? And what could a morally 
corrupt civilization — corrupt beyond all that even the pen of the 
Apostle Paul could describe —do with a man whose life was a 
crucifixion to the world and its pleasures ? 

Basil’s brother, next to him in years, his equal apparently in 
mental and moral power, and possibly superior in versatility and 
the gift of eloquence, after winning, at the age of twenty-two, 
the prize of popular applause so dear to a Greek, withdrew from 
the world at the height of his triumph, and henceforth, till his 
accidental death five years later, devoted himself, apart from 
certain filial services to his mother, to the care of a few poor, dis- 
eased, and aged men who shared with him his solitude. 

Another and still a third brether, each in turn, followed in the 
same path, both men of distinguished endowments, mental and 
physical, and of such force and energy — though one was also 
marked by a special tenderness of disposition — that they were in- 
evitably called to posts demanding eminent powers of theological 
and administrative leadership. Through the life of each runs the 
same dominant note and strain, the vanity of all earthly good, the 
eternal and ever-satisfying reality of the heavenly life. 
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One of these brothers has left us a minute and graphic account 
of his visit to his revered elder sister in her last illness, and of 
her dying words. A living historian, of special insight and learn- 
ing, has said that perhaps nothing so lets us into the secret of the 
Christian life of those days as this narrative.1_ I can only touch 
upon it. The writer visited his sister at the religious retreat 
which she had founded upon the family estate, and of which she 
had been for many years the illustrious Superior. On his journey 
thither he thrice, in dream, saw himself carrying in his hands 
relics of martyrs from which light emanated in such splendor as 
to blind his eyes. Going to the chapel, the male attendants and 
the choir of maidens, at the close of service, all retired and left 
him alone. He conjectured at once that his sister was too ill to 
attend. Passing to her dwelling, he found her —the most illus- 
trious woman of her time — lying on the pavement upon a plank 
covered with sackcloth, with another plank, sloped so as to sup- 
port her head and neck, for her pillow. Wasted by the burning 
fever, she discoursed, with an almost superhuman elevation of 
spirit, of human life, of the divine providence in sorrowful events, 
of the coming life, so that, the narrator says, it almost seemed to 
him as though her soul was carried by her words out of this little 
human nature and into the inner sanctuary in the heavens. 

At the last, — it was now toward sunset, the day after his ar- 
rival, — as if, says her brother, she beheld the glory of Him for 
whom her spirit longed, she ceased to talk to those around her 
pallet, and began, with suppliant hands, and tones so low and faint 
as to be scarcely audible, to commune with God. She said : — 

“Thou hast taken from us, O Lord, the fear of death. Thou 
hast made the end of this life to be the beginning for us of true 
life. Thou permittest our bodies to rest awhile in sleep, and 
awakest them again with the last trumpet. Thou givest our dust 
in trust to the earth which Thou hast formed by thy hands, and 
Thou bringest back again what Thou hast given, changing what 
is mortal and without beauty into incorruption and grace. Thou 
hast delivered us from the curse and sin by becoming both for us. 
. . » Thou hast broken in pieces the gates of Hades, and brought 
to nought him that had the power of death, and opened for us the 
way of resurrection. For the destruction of the adversary and for 


1 “Vielleicht den deutlichsten und reinsten Eindruck griechisch-kirchlicher 
Froémmigkeit hinterlisst die Lectiire der Lebensbeschreibung der Schwester 
Makrina von Gregor v. Nyssa.” — Dr. Adolf Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmen- 
geschichte, ii. 60. 
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the security of our life, Thou hast given a sign to those who fear 
Thee, the mark of thy holy cross, O Eternal God, to whom I was 
given from my mother’s womb, whom my soul has loved with all 
its might, to whom I consecrated my flesh and my soul from my 
youth, and until now. Oh! send to me an angel of light, to lead 
me to the place of refreshment, where are the waters of rest,! Thou 
who hast broken the flaming sword, and restored to Paradise the 
man who was crucified with Thee and who implored thy compas- 
sions. Remember me also in thy kingdom, for I too was cruci- 
fied with Thee, . . . and was afraid of thy judgments. Let not 
the dreadful gulf separate me from thine elect, . . . nor my sin 
be found before thine eyes, and if I have failed through the weak- 
ne:3 of our nature and have sinned in word or deed or thought, 
forgive me, that I may be refreshed, and be found before Thee, 
when I put off my body, without a spot on the form of my soul, 
bnt blameless and pure my soul may be received into thy hands, 
as incense before Thee.” 

Deliverance from ignorance, from all illusion, from the weak- 
ness of sin, from the haunting sense of the transitoriness or mis- 
giving of the vanity of life ; a knowledge of the real and the true, 
as opposed to the fleeting and false ; elevation to communion with 
the unseen and eternal, — this was the mood and the strong pulse 
of the Greek piety. The lesson was learned that man can be 
superior to the world. None of its disappointments and sorrows, 
not death itself, can subdue the soul that has gazed through the 
opened heavens upon their immortal life. Such knowledge made 
actual the highest of which Plato had dreamed. Like Plato, the 
Greek Christian called his religion Philosophy. 

This meaning of Christianity is forever true, as true to-day as 
when Macrina passed in prayer and triumph from her pallet to 
Paradise. As we advance to another type of piety, we find that 
the first great lesson which the church learned was not lost. In 
the form of an imitation of Him who went about doing good, 
who had not where to lay his head, and who in a mountain 
continued through the night in prayer, Western piety, equally 
with the Eastern, contemned the world, and mounted even to 
ecstasy in rapt communion with the unseen Father of spirits, the 
infinite and eternal Love. No Greek tasted more of these 
powers of control and anticipations of heavenly bliss than the 
most representative of medieval churchmen, Saint Bernard, who 
sings : — 

1 Sov 7d bdwp ris avawatcews. Cf. Ps. xxiii. 2, Septuagint Version : én) d5aros 
avaraboews ; also Revised Version, margin. 
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“ Jesus in pace imperat, 
Que omnem sensum superat : 
Hane mea mens desiderat 
Et ea frui properat. 


“ Jesus ad patrem rediit, 
Celeste regnum subiit : 
Cor meum a me transiit, 
Post Jesum simul abiit.” 


Nothing in the Greek literature exceeds, in its utter unworldliness, 
Thomas 4 Kempis’s “ De Imitatione Christi.” 

Yet we find a deeper vein; we soon realize that we are in the 
presence of a new type, — that we have a further answer to the 
question, For what is this life? How shall I use the world? 

The Greek answer came through the reason; the Latin, through 
the conscience. The Greek Catholic sought deliverance from 
vanity and death; the Latin, escape from corruption and judg- 
ment. To both, the world was a place of discipline: but the one 
wrestled with it that he might hurl it from him and trample upon 
it; the other, that he might gain strength by the struggle and 
commend himself to his Judge. 

No phenomena are more perplexed and complicated than those 
of medizval history. One key to its ethical and spiritual history 
is found, it seems to me, when we consider it as an evolution of 
conscience. Its watchwords were Law, Obedience, Corruption, 
Righteousness, Judgment. As never before, it put conscience into 
religion and educated it. Its most characteristic note is, that it 
tried to fill this earthly life with an abiding and all-controlling 
sense of an inevitable and awful judgment. It was a masterful 
world in the greatness of its leaders; everywhere, in its distine- 
tive and prophetic movements, there is an exuberance and prod- 
igality of ever unwasted strength. No greater ruler, perhaps, has 
ever reigned than that meek pastor of the faithful, Innocent III. 
Who in poetry surpasses Dante? or, in theology, Anselm and 
Aquinas? or, in personal influence and as a saint, Bernard of 
Clairvaux? Is there a more powerful hymn than the Dies [re ? 
Or has any phase of Christian worship framed for itself so perfect 
a temple as a Gothic cathedral, or so expressive a service as high 
mass ? 

In recalling these familiar names and works, I am at least 
illustrating the truth of my contention. For inwrought into all 
these fabrications of reason, imagination, devotion, everywhere 
present, is the thought of the great and terrible day when every 
soul shall give account of itself to God. 
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Never before had the other world been so drawn down to and 
into all earthly living. As Uhlhorn has effectively shown, to the 
medizval Christian the other world was scarcely another, so pres- 
ent was it through the testimonies of multiplied witnesses from 
above and beneath. He cites suggestive instances.! 

A canon of Notre Dame, who had been universally esteemed, as 
his burial service was in progress, suddenly rose up in his coffin 
and called out, in thrilling tones, “ By the righteous judgment of 
God, I am damned.” 

A canon of Lincoln, who died on the same day with St. 
Bernard, returned to warn his worldly-minded bishop, and testified 
that 30,000 others died with him, and that of these 30,000 only 
two, St. Bernard and himself, entered heaven; three were ad- 
mitted to purgatory, and all the rest were devoured by hell. A 
great popular preacher, who had summoned all men to repentance, 
and founded one of the most strict of the monastic orders, — a 
relative of the emperor, who had relinquished the gayeties of the 
court and converted his immense wealth into alms, and barefooted 
and in sheepskins had gone about as a preacher to the poor and 
degraded, — was reported by one of his followers to have appeared 
to him from the dead, and to have said: “I am in peace and rest, 
but the anguish of the terrible judgment I have not yet lost.” 
Even one of the most exemplary of the popes was believed to 
have escaped condemnation only through the intercessions of the 
Virgin, and then only after experiencing punitive as well as 
purifying fires, in which he was seen by St. Lutgardis. When 
Otto of Bamberg, a nobleman and the evangelist of Pomerania, 
was remonstrated with for founding so many cloisters, he replied : 
“This world is a place of banishment; therefore we need inns 
and places of refuge.” 

We must leave the street, we must forsake the world, said the 
Greek. The Latin added, That we may escape condemnation. 

All earthly pleasures must be foregone, not so much because 
they are vain as because they distract from, or oppose, the one 
purpose for which we are placed here, a right preparation for the 
judgment. Even almsgiving, on which such stress is laid, is not 
so much a service to the poor as a means of self-denial. It is a 
purifying virtue. 

It is noteworthy how, as to motive, the best and purest reforma- 
tory movements run into the same channel. The “ Noble Lecon,” 
one of the most striking religious poems of the Waldenses, 
begins : — 

1 Die christliche Liebesthitigkeit im Mittelalter, pp. 117 ff. 
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‘*¢ O brothers, listen to a noble lesson, 
We must watch and keep ourselves in prayer, 
For we see this world to be near its ruin. 


Likewise must we fear, for we are not sure 
That Death will not take us to-day or to-morrow. 


. . all will depart from the world by two paths ; 
The good will go to glory, and the wicked to torments.” 


Some one has said that, while a collection of the portraits of 
modern great men reveals many traces of superior intelligence 
and of benevolence, certain lines familiar in medizval counte- 
nances are missed, — the signs of entire self-control. 

Whatever may be the truth in this comparison, it suggests the 
greatest lesson, as I would learn it, of medieval piety. We saw 
in Basil and Macrina how Christianity enabled those who received 
it to rise above the vanity of this life, above the possibility of 
depression by it; how it taught them to conquer the world by 
proving the soul superior to all its ills. 

Medizval piety makes an advance on this. It tells us of a 
moral conquest of self, — a government of life by ethical ideas, — 
a use and control of the world by such superiority to it. 

Look at Innocent III., born to the purple, as it were. Before 
thirty years of age, cardinal deacon to the reigning Pope; before 
thirty-six, himself Pope. No monarch ever ruled such an empire. 
Everywhere throughout Europe he made his will law, from Con- 
stantinople to London, from Italy to Sweden. Kings were dis- 
ciplined as are children; kingdoms dealt with as though they 
were the Pope’s private estates. I know not what secret pride 
may have been in his heart when he said to the submissive Em- 
peror of Germany: “Thou art my beloved son, in whom my soul 
is well pleased ;” or when he brought John of England, or 
Philip of France, in penitence to his feet. But the signs of pride 
he did not exhibit. He sincerely believed himself to be the vice- 
gerent of Heaven, the vicar of Christ. In early manhood he 
wrote of “Contempt of the World,” and at the height of his 
power, he lived and wrought in the same spirit. No earthly 
power could awe or swerve him. He was completely, in con- 
science, master of himself, and so master of men, and master of 
the world. 

Medizvalism brought conscience — that is, man in the sphere 
of conscience — face to face with the Lord and Judge of con- 
science. It brought every thought, power, opportunity, sphere of 
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the soul, before the bar of God, and transformed life into a school 
of training for a moral award as its end. This is a deep lesson 
it has to teach men to the end of time. To use the world aright, 
we must not only rise above it, as did the Greek, but also above 
ourselves, as did the Roman, — learn to rule our spirits absolutely 
in the fear of God. 

If there were time, it would be profitable to consider what came 
of this medieval endeavor to govern life, individually and collec- 
tively, by moral ideas, — I say collectively, for this is one of the 
excellences of the medizval aim, that it sought to fashion human 
society according to its highest thought. 

We all know how worldly the Papacy became,— how every 
religious order declined in piety, — how great the need at last 
was of radical reform. There seems to be in this failure some- 
thing more than the usual incommensurateness between ideals 
and average conduct. 

The fundamental defect of the medieval endeavor was in its 
method of piety. Faith brings men, it held, into a state of grace, 
but its value must be supplemented by conduct. Conduct is 
three fourths of life. Three fourths of life, then, at the start, 
became legal, not simply in its rule, but in its motive. This last 
was the essential failure. It transformed life into a servitude. 
Freedom gone, neither the world nor self could be finally and 
completely vanquished, — so conquered as to be rightly won and 
possessed. One thing the medieval conscience could not gain, 
with all its strivings, — assured peace. Construing life wholly as 
a discipline, it made itself dependent on the world at the height of 
its emancipation from the world. From one poiut of view, nothing 
seems more Christ-like than its ministries to the poor and afflicted. 
The monk emptied himself of riches, and, harder still, of at least 
outward pride. He took the form of a servant, proving thereby 
his triumph over what the world most prizes. But the perfection 
at which he aimed could only, on his theory, be gained through 
such discipline. Sickness, poverty, misery, thus became a neces- 
sary means of virtue. Give alms, and all things are clean. But 
if alms are to be given, there must be beggars. Medieval char- 
ity, it has been said, did not aim at extinguishing pauperism. If 
life is designed to be essentially a discipline, the Christian should 
not aim at removing from it its disciplinary conditions. A trans- 
formation of the world into the kingdom of God is not, therefore, 
his task. 

In conquering the world medizval piety became dependent on 
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it. In overcoming self it made selfhood a slave. In enthroning 
conscience it lost sight of the cross, and hundreds and thousands 
of men, whose superiority to all that the world can give we cannot 
but admire, and whose absolute devotion to righteousness may 
well excite our most ardent emulation, passed on to the bar of 
God, believing that the world was growing worse, the times more 
evil, the Judge was at the gate; that there was no hope for the 
mass of mankind, and scarcely any for themselves; and that for 
the best this earthly life is a failure, even as a probation, save as 
supplemented by the severer discipline of purgatory. Once ac- 
cept the medizval premise that this life is essentially and wholly 
disciplinary, and the medieval purgatory, with its punishments 
ranging through the whole scale of torments this side of utter 
despair, is the necessary Christian outcome. 

I cannot but think that in its gigantic failure, as in its almost 
miraculous power and successes, the medieval piety may well be 
taken by us to heart. What powers of Christianity does it reveal 
through human conscience and Christ the Judge! But Christi- 
anity is greater than conscience, as Christ is more than a Judge. 
The probationary theory of life and of the world is an important, 
but not the highest nor the completest view of either. 


Our question returns: What is the true aim of this earthly 
life? How shall I use the world? 

We have seen how Greek Christianity answered this question, 
and how the Latin. The Greek said: This world is illusory and 
vain ; rise above it to the real and eternal. The world, said the 
Roman, is a place of discipline ; use it for self-conquest. Chris- 
tianity to the Greek meant truth; to the Latin, righteousness. 
One worked in the sphere of reason, and under the antithesis of 
death and life; the other, in the realm of conscience, and under 
the contrast of law and grace. The one gloried in the resur- 
rection ; the other stood in awe of the judgment. To both Chris- 
tianity said: Renounce the world. But the one fled to the cloister, 
that he might triumph over present ills; the other, that he might 
escape the wrath to come. Both exhibit adaptations of the gospel 
to permanent human needs. Death still baffles and mocks at 
human hopes, as when Macrina’s lover perished in the ardor of 
his passion, and the most brilliant and dear of her brothers fell in 
the flush and strength of opening manhood. After death the 
judgment is as true a Scripture now as when the deep shadow of 
the day of doom rested on all Christendom, and life was either a 
penitential discipline for heaven, or “a street to hell.” 
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To use the world aright, we must be superior not only to its 
natural but to its moral evils, — able in the sphere of conscience, 
as well as in the realm of natural law, to face the future. 

It is one of many reasons that can be given for regarding the 
Roman type of Christianity as an advance upon the Greek, 
that it was through it there came in a richer and nobler type than 
either of those which had preceded. That Providence, all whose 
innumerable strings are held in the hand of Him who is revealed 
as the Righteous One, did not, we may be sure, surrender the 
guidance of the church and of the world, when their visible leader- 
ship was transferred from Asia to Europe; from Alexandria and 
Antioch and Constantinople to Rome and Paris and Oxford. 
The new and better type came through the Western church. 
Martin Luther, its first great herald, found the truth of his own 
life, and the experience which enabled him to point countless 
others to the truth of theirs, in an Augustinian convent, as a monk, 
through Staupitz, the head of his order, at the confessional, from 
a sermon by one of the most churchly and devout of medieval 
saints, and by the free use of a Latin Bible belonging to a monas- 
tery. 

More than this, Luther was true to the great Providential mis- 
sion of the church in which he was baptized and raised to the 
priesthood. Salvation is righteousness, integrity, completeness in 
character. So his church taught, and Luther learned the lesson as 
had no one before him. The priests and doctors generally had 
either blurred or proved recreant to the lesson, not in principle, 
but as a maxim of conduct. Righteousness, they said, is partly 
natural and partly supernatural. The latter power is lodged in 
the church, ministerially, vicariously. Trust in the church for it, 
and leave it to the church to secure it to you. For the rest, fol- 
low her lead, obey her rule. But when Luther tried this, he 
found that he constantly failed in his part of the contract. He 
was thrown upon his own strength. He had no ability equal to 
the task. Duties were increased by the church. Besides those 
required in the divine precepts were those enjoined in the monas- 
tie rules. He failed of a perfect obedience everywhere. The 
leaders of the church before his day had felt the difficulty, and 
tried to mitigate it by a scheme which in reality compromised the 
divine law. There is a realm of life, they taught, beyond the 
scope of the law. Every man is bound to be truthful, honest, 
faithful in his calling, but not every one can be a monk. He 
who devotes himself wholly to prayer and works of outward 
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charity renders a service to God beyond what is required, and 
which is eminently pleasing to God. Anselm conceived the whole 
work of Christ’s atoning sacrifice under this leading thought of 
a compensatory service, not simply of righteousness, but for right- 
eousness. 

But if good monks, by their merits, can thus win divine favors, 
and if the church mediates all the blessings of salvation, the 
church can dispense the rewards of these super-excellent lives. 
And so the burden of the divine law and of its penalties was in a 
measure lightened. For the merits of Christ, the eternal penalty 
is remitted in baptism to all who do not reject this grace. For 
the merits of the church, the sins of the baptized are also par- 
doned, if they submit to the church and do not willfully repudiate 
its gifts. Yet even here discipline was not abandoned. The 
church never wholly lost its grip of the individual conscience. 
Something must be done by every one who would share in such 
remissions ; alms, fastings, prayers, pilgrimages, — the scale was 
immense, — there was something every one could do, from the bare- 
footed pilgrim to the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem to a mother’s 
vigil over her dead child ; from the emperor to the hind or the 
serf. Through all ran the principle of compensation. All pun- 
ishments requisite to purification, here or hereafter, could be 
abbreviated or mitigated by penal satisfactions rendered in this 
earthly life, either directly by the principal, or indirectly by the 
priests acting for him. 

Luther took up this system into his experience in its whole 
compass and power. The key to his life for many years is his 
resolute purpose to win the favor of God mediated by the church, 
to gain a righteousness equal to the demands of conscience and 
the requisitions of the judgment. He could not accept the com- 
promise which had come into vogue between the demands of the 
law and men’s ability to comply. All human virtue, he discovered, 
lacked perfection. It could not be made complete by walling out 
a domain where the moral law did not obtain, and then letting in 
satisfactions won in this very field through services which were 
not ethically required. The conscience in him which the church 
had roused and trained it could not satisfy. Salvation is right- 
eousness, — righteousness equal to the judgment. He had no 
such righteousness. He could not find it in the enclosures of the 
church. Christ’s sacrifice was exalted there, — nay, repeated in 
every mass. But how should that righteousness avail for him? 

He found deliverance, victory, peace, when he learned that 
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God’s righteousness is revealed in Christ; that it is God himself 
coming forth from the pure heavens and into human life, capable 
of retrieving the wrong which had been done in the world and of 
recovering that world. 

In one of the works which his countrymen have entitled the 
“ Three Great Reformation Treatises” of Luther, he summed up 
the moving principles of a new era of Christian life. He pref- 
aced it with a letter to Pope Leo, but wrote it for the ignorant. 
He gives us his own judgment of it in these words: “ It is a little 
thing, if you look at its size, but if you catch its meaning, unless 
I am mistaken, it is the sum of the Christian life compacted in a 
compendium.” 

It is the tract on Christian Liberty, published in 1520.1 I 
know of no more exhilarating composition in the literature of 
Christian experience. When we think of Luther fainting in ter- 
ror as the consecrated elements were borne about, shrinking in 
dismay before a crucifix, prostrate and writhing on the ground 
when a story of Jesus’ mercy was read from a Gospel, and then 
turn to the pages of this treatise, the contrast is overwhelming. 
It is more than the antithesis of slavery and liberty: it is liberty 
exercised with the calm and natural movement of life and 
strength, — the liberty of a soul breathing its native air, and 
wielding the powers of an untrammeled and inalienable sov- 
ereignty. 

Luther begins with affirming two propositions respecting liberty 
and servitude : — 

“A Christian man is a free lord of all things, and subject to no 
one. 

“ A Christian man is a dutiful servant of all things, and subject 
to every one.” 2 

In the German version the matter is distributed into sixty-six 
paragraphs, containing thirty subordinate propositions. I may 


1 The library of Andover Theological Seminary is fortunate in possessing a 
copy of the first, the Latin, edition of this treatise. Its page is about six and 
one fifth inches long by three and one half wide. The Letter to the Pope oc- 
cupies a little more than six and one half pages ; the treatise covers twenty-six 
pages. A translation may be found in Wace and Buchheim’s First Principles 
of the Reformation, London, John Murray, 1883. 

2 «Ein Christenmensch ist ein freier Herr iiber alle Ding, und niemand un- 
than. 

“Ein Christenmensch ist ein dienstbar Knecht aller Ding, und jederman 
unterthan.” 

“ Christianus homo omnium dominus est liberrimus, nulli subjectus. 

“ Christianus homo omnium servus est officiosissimus, omnibus subjectus.’’ 
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not recite these, but must content myself with calling attention 
to certain profound and wide-reaching principles which this tract 
enunciates : — 

The soul needs but one thing for its true life and liberty, — the 
gospel of Christ. 

This gospel is received by faith. 

Faith unites the soul in a reciprocal life union with Christ. 
Faith, Luther calls, very beautifully, the bridal ring of the soul. 
Its union with Christ is an organism, with a common life, common 
possessions and glories. ‘“ And when,” says Luther, “ He suffers, 
dies, and descends to hell, that He may overcome all things, since 
sin, death, and hell cannot swallow Him up, they must needs be 
swallowed up by Him in stupendous conflict. For his righteous- 
ness rises above the sins of all men; his life is more powerful 
than all death ; his salvation is more unconquerable than all hell.” 

The Christian is thus freed from all works as a title of posses- 
sion to a perfect spiritual good. In a high, holy, reverent sense, 
he, too, is lord of all things. But Luther adds, as we have noticed, 
a second proposition. A Christian*man is a most dutiful servant 
of all, and subject to every one. 

Luther works out the harmony of these paradoxical statements 
wonderfully, though briefly and aphoristically. 

He starts with the fact that the Christian is not a mere spirit, 
nor without need of moral discipline, nor solely related to Christ, 
but is invested with a body which he must rule, and placed in 
society with manifold consequent obligations. 

Yet, in all these activities and duties, we are not to conceive of 
the soul as acquiring for itself a title to spiritual good, but simply 
as fulfilling a service of freedom, and dispensing a good which it 
receives in fullness from Christ. 

Good works are not wages which we pay for a heavenly inher- 
itance. They are not tasks which we perform as slaves because 
a Master prescribes them. As Christians we are not slaves. Our 
work is not service, if by service be meant something done for 
pay. Good works, apart from faith, do not make us any the 
more sons of God, or more Christ-like. They are outward things, 
bringing nothing into the human spirit of that real good for which 
it was created, and in which it truly lives, and is rich and full and 
forever blessed. Whosoever goes out into life thinking that this 
good will come to him by mere self-denial, by waiting on others, 
by being a servant of all, will not find it any more than by any 
other form of self-righteousness or self-aggrandizement. The 
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only service that pays is a service which is no more a service, but 
a royal largess of love, — a gift from one who gives, not in order 
that he may acquire, but because he is heir and lord of all things, 
and gives what he has. 

The Christian, in a word, denies himself for others, gives him- 
self for others, vicariously bears their sins and sorrows, as Christ 
did, — not because he has an outward work which he must per- 
form or no heavenly good can be earned, but because he already 
shares in this good, and like Him who went about doing good, 
and like Him who so loved as to give his Son for all, he has a 
bounty to dispense, a life to give. The outcome of faith is thus 
a royal, a godlike love to men, and service becomes a form and 
expression of the highest freedom. 

These are some of the suggestions of this rich and delightful 
treatise. Compared with the dreary prescriptions of the monastic 
life, it is like the song of glad tidings which the angels sang. 
Indeed, through Luther, Christ was, as it were, again born into 
the world. No wonder that Myconius saw, in the little rude 
cloister church in which Luther began to preach the principles of 
the Reformation, a resemblance to the manger of Bethlehem. 
And it is this coming again, as it were, into human thought and 
life, of its Redeemer and Lord,— in his increased possession, 
rather, of men, and theirs of Him, — that. we obtain a larger and 
richer answer to our question than either Greek or Roman found. 
The aim of life is not simply a good beyond life. All is for Him 
who gave himself for all, — nature, science, art, business and 
pleasure, play and work, the body and the spirit, society and the 
state, as well as the church. 

Therefore, — so Luther would say, I doubt not, were he with us 
now, — as Christian men and women, we must come right in and 
take possession of this earthly life in all its interests and possi- 
bilities, doing what we can, and all that we can, to redeem it from 
emptiness and vanity and hopelessness, from lawlessness and self- 
ishness, that the beautiful order of the heavens may be reflected 
in the yet more glorious order of a renewed humanity, and of a 
world recovered to its divine uses; so that the restrictive precept, 
Love not the world, shall be no longer needed, because men will 
have learned in every station and relation of life, to love their 
fellows and all that concerns their well-being, even as God so 
loved the world as to give his only Son to die for it. The true 
use of the world is, not merely to rise above it, not chiefly to gain 
its discipline, but to save it. 


Egbert C. Smyth. 
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A MISSIONARY CRISIS AT HOME. 


By the courtesy of the editors of this ‘“ Review,’ — not at 
their suggestion, but in kind response to my earnest request ; not, 
either, perhaps, along lines which they would choose, — I am per- 
mitted to address as earnest a plea as, under heavy pressure of other 
duties, I can make to my fellow-Christians in the Congregational 
churches for a new and better mind about Foreign Missions. I 
speak with the greatest reluctance. I am neither aged nor wise. 
But, like one of old, I have waited for the ancients to speak, with 
little illumination received as yet, and with a fire burning within 
which many a time has nearly consumed me. 

Since, at present, with not a few, it matters less what a man 
says than out of what camp he says it, I may premise — though 
it will perhaps cause what I say to be discounted by some — that 
I speak out of no camp. Of a temper looking toward breadth 
and comprehension, in that very generic sense a liberal, I belong, 
nevertheless, to no school, whether liberal or conservative, whether 
Andover, New Haven, Princeton, or any other. I am a hard- 
working minister, and, for one, am heartily tired of all schools and 
parties and camps. They are to-day, in my judgment, among the 
greatest obstacles to the coming of the kingdom of God; though 
they may be, by a dark and mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence, among the necessary temporary conditions for the coming 
of the kingdom, — or might be, if they would stop seizing one 
another by the throat, and would begin to love and codperate 
with one another. 

I. 

Premising, as seems necessary, thus much, what I wish to say, 
in the first place, is, that it is not only wide of the facts, but is 
likely to involve us in speedy embarrassment, not to say calamity, 
to suppose for a moment that there is any decline of interest in 
Foreign Missions On the contrary, there never was a moment, 
since the Ascension, when the interest in them was so great, in- 
telligent, and widespread. 

And yet, to one who remembers, even dimly out of a child’s 
recollection, the condition of our churches a little more than 
thirty years ago, it might seem as if the contrary were true. For 
dark clouds shut narrowly in the religious horizon then. The sin 

1 This position that there has been relatively such a decline was lately taken 


in a notable and in many respects admirable address. It is, moreover, a com- 
mon assumption. 
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and curse of slavery were realized to a large and painful extent 
by the Northern churches, but its overthrow seemed as yet almost 
too much to hope for. The revivals of 1857-58 had brought the 
consecration of the churches to a high pitch, but the consecration 
found no adequate channels through which to work. There were 
few instrumentalities for home endeavor. The multitudinous forms 
of Christian activity, now to be found on every hand, had hardly 
been dreamed of then. Temperance effort was at a low ebb. In 
place of the millions now enrolled in Young People’s Societies of 
Christian Endeavor and like organizations, there were only a few 
struggling young people’s meetings. The Young Men’s Christian 
Associations were but slightly developed. Under a strong pres- 
sure of religious feeling, rendered nearly desperate by the despair 
with which slavery was contemplated, and congested at home by 
the insufficiency of channels for home activity, to which I have 
alluded, the thought of the Northern churches fled away to the dis- 
tant, the barred, the perilous enterprise of Foreign Missions, in 
much the same way that the Europe of the crusading epoch turned 
from the sin and misery everywhere present to the idealism of res- 
cuing the Holy Sepulchre out of the hands of infidels. It is hard 
to reproduce, even to thought, the state of mind of those years. 
The millennium was then much more in men’s thinking than now. 
And it could not come, they reflected, until the gospel had been 
preached to all nations. But the heathen nations were to a great 
degree barred against the gospel. So far as they were not, and 
missionaries had gone forth, they were at the other end of long 
and tedious voyages, and with no telegraph to bring them near. 
Distance lent a stately solemnity to the view. The peril in which 
the missionaries, in many instances, weré — as in the then recent 
mutiny in India — concentrated attention upon them, very much 
as a crowd will gather to watch breathlessly the climber of a spire 
or chimney-stack of extraordinary height. In circumstances like 
these, the church threw its thought and prayer, almost in an 
agony, upon that seemingly impossible, that fearfully perilous, 
that remote, idealistic, romantic objective, Foreign Missions. 

A reminiscence or two will make this clear. Henry Lyman, 
“the martyr of Sumatra,” eaten by the cannibals there, had 
been a family connection of ours. His memoir was one of our 
few home books. Missionary kindred in India had supplied the 
houses of our little hamlet with miniature idols and temples 
enough to put a childish mind in awe. Against such a back- 
ground, in such a time, I bring to mind two imperishable images 
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out of tender, childish recollection. (1.) The weeping of women, 
as, after long suspense, it became known that the India kindred ! 
had been slain in the mutiny, —a Bochim I could ill understand, 
but beyond the power of which I have never passed. (2.) A 
spring twilight— was it in °58?— when I was led as a little 
child along the country road, past the burying ground, through 
the darkening wood, to attend at the village church my first Sun- 
day-evening service. ‘* What is it that we are going to, my son?” 
* To what, mother?” ‘ To the missionary concert.” And that 
earnest woman explained what that meant, —the heathen dark- 
ness, the unutterable cruelty, how God only could abate it, how we 
were going to pray that He would, — while my eyes dilated with 
wonder and my heart swelled with emotion. The room, the 
lamps, the maps, the solemn, intense tone of the meeting, though 
every word of it has escaped my memory, are as living before me 
at this hour as if it were last night. I should have grown up 
a different man for that one experience, if there had been no 
more. 

Now that sort of thing was happening in all the churches. And 
such a Bochim, such a missionary concert as that, such a strain of 
anxiety for the heathen as was then common all up and down the 
land, would be impossible anywhere in America to-day. About 
the premises there is no dispute. It is the inference that I,— who 
know whereof I speak both then and now, — it is the inference 
that I challenge. That, consequently, there has been a decline of 
missionary interest I stoutly deny. That church, which could not 
hold such a missionary meeting now, has, within a few years, 
given to each of two great missionary boards one of its choicest 
members, the two already having found their way into conspicuous 
service ; and with a little of the right touch, that twofold gift 
might be matched almost any time in the near future out of the 
same church. The form, only, of the interest has changed. It 
has become less emotional, strained, idealistic; it has become 
calmer, steadier, more rational, readier for practical service. The 
thing that then was, in those latest of the “ fifties,” was really not 
so much interest in missions as a piece of psychology, due to the 


1 The Rev. and Mrs. John E. Freeman, shot on the Parade Ground at Cawn- 
pore, with six other missionaries and two missionary children, June, 1857. 
(See Twenty-first Annual Report, [Old School] Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions, 1858, p. 48.) Their children, being in America, escaped. One of 
them, the Rev. John N. Freeman, lately of Milwaukee, is now pastor of the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Denver, Colorado. 
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very extraordinary spiritual conditions of those years. It was a 
state of Christian temper inevitable to those about to be plunged 
in a sea of fratricidal blood for the extinction of a great national 
sin, while they were waiting, unknowing, and dreaming yet, for 
the fearful plunge. Has not every thoughtful man, of any con- 
siderable experience, just prior to something pivotal to his whole 
life, when the future was still unknown, but when it was already 
beginning to be born within him, fallen into a like idealizing, im- 
pressionable mood? But was that the time of power with him? 
Did it not rather come afterward, in calmer, evener, less impas- 
sioned, but more potent days ? F 

So is it of missionary interest to-day. Out of that church, out 
of any one of the three churches of which I have been pastor, out 
of any church which J know, it would be far easier to enlist mis- 
sionary volunteers now than then. At New Haven and Andover, 
the two seminaries which I know well, where at the time of my 
divinity studies only two or three men, and they, perhaps, of al- 
most an abnormal spiritual type, could be induced to volunteer, — 
with the right touch, ten or fifteen, of fine, hearty, all-around 
Christian character and attainments, could be secured to-day. So 
of all the seminaries. So of all the colleges. So of all the higher- 
grade institutions. Missions are in the air. They are like that 
spring day in which I write, with the buds swelling, the birds 
chirping, the more vertical rays of the sun beating down, and 
potential June present to the April seer. The single fact that 
6,200 students are enrolled in the student volunteer movement, 
the single fact of that marvelous student volunteer conference at 
Cleveland, of which Dr. Judson Smith gave such a glowing re- 
port at one of the Park Street Field Day gatherings in March, is 
proof indisputable that the day for missions that is, is not the day 
that has been, but measurelessly greater.’ 


1 The position that sluggish giving for missions in the denominations gener- 
ally, indicates a decline in missionary interest, is untenable. Not only are 
there many indications that missionary interest is not on the decline, but the 
sluggish giving is due to another and very different cause. The Roman 
Catholics know how to get money. So do the street railways and the ferry 
companies. It is by getting something from everybody continuously in sums 
too small to be seriously felt. About this, as applied to benevolences, most 
Protestants know next to nothing. Perhaps one tenth of Protestants are liberal 
givers. Some have large means and a passion for giving. Others have small 
means and the same passion, and they by thrift and system accomplish the same 
end. This tenth, having a repute for generosity, is run to upon every occa- 
sion, and bears the brunt of Protestant benevolent giving, to its own hurt, and 
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And as it is very wide of the facts — both as regards a true 
account of the past, and as regards the state of things in the pres- 
ent, as I have shown— to suppose for a moment that there is 
any decline of interest in Foreign Missions, so, as I said, to sup- 
pose that such is the case is likely to involve us in speedy em- 
barrassment, not to say calamity. For it is a calamity for the 
seeing mind, ai any period, not to know the time in which it lives 
and must work. There were men once “that had understanding 
of the times, to know what Israel ought to do.” Men were seers 
because they saw. The prophets got their place and did their 
work by force of this very thing, vision. Christ mourned that 
men understood not the signs of the times. Not to understand 
them is to have one’s eyes turned inward, is to be blind, is to en- 
danger bringing the most precious interests into the ditch. And, 
practically, how are we going to handle our 6,200 volunteers? 
Are we going to give them to the other denominations, when we 
so desperately need our full quota of them? But if they come, say 
1,200 of them, to us, what are we going to do with them? Ah! we 
have need of seers, of statesmen, of men of measureless foresight, 
sagacity, courage, tact, persistence, executive force, unifying power, 
creative energy. They must prepare us for the immeasurable 
demands of the new time. Furthermore, it is not the volunteers 
mainly that should cause us anxiety, unless we are prepared for 
them, — and of being prepared for them I see no signs as yet. 
It is the potentialities in our churches that should weigh upon us. 
Any live Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor or Young 
Men’s Christian Association is full of them. There are possible 
missionaries, physicians, teachers, printers, Bible-readers, for the 
foreign field, without number, all through the Endeavor and 
Association ranks. Now they are warm, earnest, consecrated. 
But if we cannot go in, take them, send them, what of the middle 


the hurt of those whom it unwittingly shields from giving. The other nine 
tenths give now and then, as it may happen, perhaps lavishly in a particular 
instance, but very scantily for total periods, say annually. I know of a group 
of about twenty-five churches, in which the total benevolent giving for 1890 
fell off some $12,000 by reason of the unprosperous times. One of those 
churches, which felt the times as much as any, and in which no special 
efforts were put forth, increased its giving about $500, and stepped instantly 
into the first place in per-capita giving. Why? Solely, because of a simple, 
prayerful, wise, and constantly working plan. Our public schools would soon 
have to be closed if the money were gathered for them as foolishly as 
Protestants generally gather benevolent money. But that would not prove 
that interest in public schools was declining. 
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age and old age of these now fervent souls? Emotion and readi- 
ness imply action. Without action, they recoil on themselves, and 
coldness, deadness, and unbelief ensue. We are coming to the 
point when we must push missions, or prepare for a crop of cold, 
unbelieving, infidelie reactionaries out of the warmth now so con- 
spicuous among our intelligent young people. Particularly is this 
so of college and seminary students. But if I do not suggest to 
the reader this aspect of the missionary crisis at home, I am sure 
pages of argument cannot prove it. Embarrassment and calamity 
are the roads along which the finger-board, “ Decline of Mission- 
ary Interest,” points. But, blessed be God! it is such an obviously 
mistaken finger-board that few, let us hope, will heed it. 


II. 


What I wish to say, in the second place, is, that we have on 
our hands, as regards the Board, a denominational misunder- 
standing no longer justifiable (1) ; and if it were justifiable, an 
impertinence at any rate in the Board (2). 

1. Here are the two sides of your knight’s shield : — 

One side: “ A great defection is impending. It is trying to 
capture the Board. If it can implant itself there, it will win. If 
we can keep it out, it will be beaten. We therefore do right to 
resist even the appearance of evil. We will rigidly examine the 
candidates. We will reject when our natural impulse would be 
to accept. Inasmuch as we have a wily adversary, we will be wily 
too. It may cost us and the Board much, but the end will justify 
the cost. We will also guard the increment of corporate member- 
ship, so as to keep it mainly like-minded to ourselves; and we will 
so manage our platform at annual meetings that it shall give forth 
as few uncertain sounds as possible.” } 


1 This, however, is not all. It is common to allege, and it is commonly be- 
lieved, that the management of the Board was the victim of a theological 
attack. On the contrary, it was the engine of such an attack. And it was 
this not only long before there was a semblance of its being attacked, but be- 
fore its attack could have any but the most general objective, viz.,a wing of 
the denomination, including several important institutions of learning. I ad- 
duce witnesses whose knowledge, insight, and veracity men have not been 
wont to question. (1.) Dr. George Leon Walker (speech at Springfield, Octo- 
ber 6, 1887) : “Standing as I do as a representative of old school views in the- 
ology, I am in a position to say, as I do say and affirm at this time, that... 
in a time of peace, before these questions were agitated upon the public plat- 
form of this Board at all, a voice was uplifted upon the conservative side 

. . at Portland [1882]. That voice was reéchoed at almost every subsequent 
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The reverse : “ We are Christian scholars. We are pursuing 
lines, whatever their legal aspects, which are clearly within his- 
toric orthodoxy, as Dr. Walker, at Springfield, though personally 
dissenting from us, so scrupulously affirmed, reaching out to us 
his strong right hand of Christian and Congregational confidence 
and fellowship. But for these lines, conscientiously pursued, we 
care relatively nothing, compared with our care to be living, work- 
ing Christians ; to bring in the kingdom of our common Lord ; 
to stir up our young men to the most heroic sacrifices and holiest 
endeavors. Some of them turn toward the foreign field. Any 
such, if of extreme or ill-poised views, we should as anxiously as 
the Board discourage from going. For the remainder, we covet 
that they may go, for the cause’s sake, and for their sake, not for 
ours, as is affirmed. As regards this matter, a defection is the 
farthest from our thoughts. There is not only no possibility of 
capturing, but no desire to capture the Board. We simply urge, 
and, as matter of their right, press for their appointment.” 

Around this two-sided shield our knights have fought, — like 
the two of old, contending whether the shield suspended between 
them was gold or silver, whereas it was both, — until they have 
nearly worn one another out. And our knights of the first side, 
if their alarm were reasonable and their contention just, have cer- 
tainly established all they could rightly wish. Under the present 


meeting of the Board.” (2.) Mr. Alpheus Hardy (quoted in Independent, 
June 16, 1887, p. 744) : ‘I believe there has been, during the past few years, 
a divergence in the practical management of one part of the Board’s work, 
which has, to some extent, brought the Board from its broad, catholic, ‘ unde- 
nominational’ position to be a partisan in questions that are not within its 
province, are local, in a measure personal and divisive.” (3.) Dr. Mark Hop- 
kins (letter to Independent, written June 3, 1887, a fortnight before his death) : 
“The first attempt to use the Board as a theological make-weight, or, as I have 
heard it expressed, to make it a pawn on the chessboard of theological contro- 
versy in this country, was made years ago, and has been persistently continued 
by those who favor the present policy.” When the series of partisan speeches, 
entirely unprovoked, was going on at Portland, four years before Des Moines, 
an officer of the Board, being remonstrated with, said, alluding to the ap- 
plause, “ You see the people like it.” On the same ground the Jewish leaders 
might have justified themselves before Pilate. Fairness, however, requires it 
to be said that this was no new thing. The management of the Board was 
wont to discriminate in earlier days against Oberlin, and even that holy man, 
President Finney. It was wont to discriminate against the antislavery move- 
ment. A noble utterance of Dr. Storrs himself, in 1861, was ill received on 
this ground. But should not the Board be forever done with this sort of 
thing? Until it is, it cannot command the future. It must “know no man 
after the flesh,” before it can follow the great Missionary Apostle to victory. 
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status (not likely to be soon changed), extreme or ill-poised views 
are excluded from missionary appointment. This much has been 
accomplished. If so be that the other side of the shield is true, 
— as I, who belong to neither camp, and have ample opportunity 
for knowing, veritably believe, — then, besides what they have 
established, our knights of the first side, as against those of the 
second, have injured in reputation and severely handled innocent 
men: but of that a righteous God will take account. Enough, 
now, that the fight has been fought, that lance after lance has been 
broken, that there is many a battered helmet, and that some 
hearts have been wounded past healing. What I maintain is, that 
to go on spreading the misunderstanding, urging the denomination 
to beware, and maintaining a general attitude of hostility, is, in 
the existing status, a very improper thing to do. It is like Gen- 
eral Hooker, weeks after the War was over, executing at Cin- 
cinnati in cold blood, a rebel boy! lying in prison there under 
sentence as a spy, notwithstanding every recommendation to clem- 
ency, because, when that general was in command of the army of 
the Potomac, President Lincoln had curtailed his power to inflict 
the death penalty. 


2. But supposing we had not come so far; supposing we had 


not had these pitiful nine years beginning at Portland in 1882, and 
causing — while the denomination (as the Committee of Nine 
pointed out?) has gained thirty per cent. in numbers, and the 
other Congregational benevolent societies have gained eighty per 
cent. in contributions — the heavy loss of only fourteen per cent. 
gain in contributions for the Board, and now this frightful six- 


1 Thomas Martin, shot May 11, 1865. See Century Magazine, April, 1888 
(vol. xxxv. pp. 961, 962). 

2 Report of Committee of Nine, reprinted in Annual Report of Board, 
1890. See p. xxvii. The figures are for ten years, 1880-89. During the Park 
Street Field Days (March 18, 19, 1891) it was shown that the Boston churches, 
for the three years ending with 1890, had given $46,132 less to the Board 
than for the three years ending with 1875 ; and the Congregationalist for April 
2, 1891, shows that, in the five years from 1886 to 1890, aside from legacies 
and the silently working and efficient Woman’s Board (which has kept itself 
aloof from all partisanships), the Board itself received $49,108.23 less than in 
the five years from 1881 to 1885. The Congregationalist significantly adds : 
“Several important inferences may be drawn from these figures which we do 
not now propose to discuss.” It is to be hoped that the Congregationalist, 
whose editor-in-chief was lately the highly successful secretary of another of 
our benevolent societies, and by his ability and tact brought that society to 
an unparalleled degree of efficiency, will, at a suitable time, discuss those 
“important inferences.’’ Could he, by such a policy as has marked the Board 
for nine years, have effected such results ? 
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teen per cent. cut-down for 1891, — supposing, I say, we had not 
had these pitiful nine years; and supposing this fearful denomi- 
national misunderstanding were now pending, and were justifi- 
able, I maintain that it were an impertinence at any rate in the 
Board. 

General Wolseley, in his “‘ North American Review ” articles on 
the “Century” War Papers, established no point more indispu- 
tably, and pressed home as moral of the war no point more strongly, 
than the fact that our cause nearly failed for being conducted on 
political rather than military lines, and that it was only successful 
at the last because, in the lieutenant-general’s position, General 
Grant put the conduct of the war mainly on a military basis.! 
Now this evangelization of the world is a tremendous business. It 
isas serious as war. It is, though on a different numerical scale, 
as fatal as war. If my readers could all of them know, as I know, 
the heartache and heartbreak ; the delay and almost extinction of 
hope; the well-fought fields abandoned, by the call of this sixteen 
per cent. cut-down, to retreat behind the Rapidan, — I think they 
would say that war is not intrinsically more terrible. And one 
of two things must happen: the Board must either have a single 
eye, and its body full of light, as it presses forward to redeem the 
world to Christ ; or it must entangle itself with ecclesiastical poli- 
tics, which, however important in their place they may be, are as 
fatal to the practical problem of the world’s evangelization as 
politics were to the Army of the Potomac until May, 1864. 

Now, that a missionary board, while properly defending itself 
from extreme positions, should cut loose from all partisanships ; 
should have nothing to do with denominational contentions ; 
should only know theological seminaries as places to recruit in for 
noble and consecrated men to add to its forces in the field ; and 
should so bear itself as to command the money, the sympathy, 
the prayers, and the influence of every Christian of every party 
in our churches, I affirm without fear of contradiction by any 
reasonable and impartial man.? The first alternative, in other 

1 « An English View of the Civil War,” North American Review, May (vol. 
exlviii.), and July-December (vol. exlix.), 1889. See particularly (vol. 
exlix.) : July, pp. 34-43 ; September, p. 292 ; December, pp. 723, 724. 

2 « Judicious friends of the Board can have but one wish, and that is that it 
should decline to be used by anybody, should have no partisanship, as far as 
possible should keep aloof from seminaries and theological controversies, and 
should steadily pursue its appropriate work of sending out suitable mission- 
aries, dealing directly and fairly with each individual candidate.’’ — Dr. 


Mark Hopkins (letter to Independent, written June 3, 1887, a fortnight be- 
fore his death). 


Se kha eT Nar oe eR ale ae Pou ns, Kona! be 
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words, rather than the second, is the true one. Therefore, if the 
denominational misunderstanding were justifiable, the Board, 
aside from a proper guarding of itself from extreme positions, 
should have nothing to do with it, and in having had anything to 
do with it, as it has notoriously had for the past nine years, it has 
been guilty of a serious impropriety. 

I have known the question to be raised, ‘* What better would 
the Board do under liberal management?” It would do no 
better. One were as bad as the other, and all men of all parties 
ought to condemn the one as much as the other. As some one 
has been saying in the newspapers, it is not a liberal policy that 
we want, nor a conservative policy, but a missionary policy. 


1 In a communication to the editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser, signed 
“ Lover of Missions,” and appearing in that paper March 25, this sentiment 
occurs, and others, so compactly expressed that I present the whole :— 

“T like R.’s letter about the American Board. It has the right ring in it. 
I thank him for it. In the spirit of his letter, were it adequately diffused, 
there would be an end of American Board troubles before the year is out. I 
will try to answer his questions. 

“1. Does the withholding of contributions by some prove the Board’s policy 
wrong? Not necessarily. But it proves that the full resources of the denom- 
ination are not reached, and there is no earthly reason why they should not 
be. A conservative spirit prevails in the A. H. M. S. and in the A. M. A., but 
those societies have no trouble of this sort. 

‘©2. Had a liberal (in this communication I use ‘liberal’ in a party sense) 
policy been followed at the Board rooms, would not others have withheld contribu- 
tions, with the same bad results? Doubtless. And if a liberal policy did prevail 
at the Board rooms, I, who am a liberal, would denounce it even more than I 
do the present policy, because, as a liberal, I should feel freer to attack men 
of my own way of thinking than I do men of a different way of thinking. 
What is wanted at the rooms is neither a liberal nor a conservative policy, but 
a missionary policy. 

“Let me illustrate what I mean. I have been told that in Cambridge, with 
its 70,000 people, they carry and enforce no-license, because they contrive to 
get everybody who hates the saloon on their side, whether he is a conservative 
or a liberal on the question of prohibition. The high-license man who votes 
and contributes to keep liquor out of Cambridge, effects the end just as much 
as the prohibitionist ; and without a junction of all who oppose the saloons, I 
am told, no-license would fail. Now, infinitely more, there is needed a junc- 
tion of all who love missions. 

“Let me illustrate again. A Boston representative of another of our great 
benevolent societies, himself a conservative, was urged, on coming here, by a 
secretary of the American Board, to ‘stand by the old ways.’ ‘ Dr. *y 
he answered, ‘1 will take a dollar from a liberal just as quick as I will from 
a conservative.’ And, under his administration, his society, while maintain- 
ing a conservative spirit, has won the love and confidence of everybody. 

“T have said that a conservative spirit prevails in the A. H. M. S. and in 
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But such a policy cannot be legislated. You can legislate, as the 
Board resolutely did at Minneapolis in October, that certain 


the A. M. A. It ought also to prevail in the American Board. Everybody, 
liberal as well as conservative, would say so. It belongs to a great institution 
to exercise a conservative spirit. Furthermore, the present basis of the Board 
is conservative, on Dr. Storrs’s platform, and with the majority of whatever 
men the administration of the Board would ever be committed to. This is 
right. But this is not the half of it. Of this, ;%%, of the denomination, of 
whatever way of thinking, would approve. But of the Test, no fair man, as it 
seems to me, who knows the facts, whether liberal or conservative, can ap- 
prove. The Board, or its administration, unlike the A. H. M. S. and the 
A.M. A., has more than a conservative spirit : it has a conservative policy. It 
does not seek to touch all the denomination. The great men, the great 
churches of the whole denomination, it does not put itself in touch with. On 
its platform, on its committees at the annual meetings, to preach its annual 
sermon, to make its great addresses, with just enough exceptions to save it 
from too ostensible partisanship, only one type of men are welcome. It elects 
to its corporate membership on the same plan. Presidents Hyde of Bowdoin, 
Dwight of Yale, Gates of Grinnell, Northrop (Moderator of the last National 
Council) of the State University of Minnesota, Drs. Meredith, Abbott, Brad- 
ford, Herrick, Griffis (expert though he is on Japan), Messrs. Gordon, N. 
Boynton, ete.,— not all of them liberals,—are passed by, and men never 
heard of are elected to the corporation. The Board is the only Congregational 
benevolent society that does not seem to want the presence, the membership, 
the good counsels, the codperation of the whole denomination. Of a large 
section of the denomination it seems only to want two things— (1) money ; 
(2) silence. Now, such a board never can succeed. Every other Congrega- 
tional benevolent society, while exercising rightly a conservative spirit, knows 
nothing about a policy, conservative or liberal, but wants to consolidate the 
entire Congregational body in its interest. The Board, judging by its action, 
does not. Hence its controlling spirits crushed the Boston meeting of 1889, 
ete., as described in my letter published March 18. 

“And I may say — burdened for missions almost to distraction, as I am — 
that the fact that a righteous God should permit the infinite interests of the 
heathen world to tarry, and be nearly defeated, by a policy so unjust and so 
suicidal as this, has been to me a ground for doubts of his goodness, and for 
tempting me to disbelieve in Him, the like of which I have almost never ex- 
perienced. But I still believe, — yea, and will. 

“3. Have not the great legacies lessened giving, and led gifts into the treasuries 
of other societies? Great legacies have not so affected the A. H. M. S., nor the 
A.M. A. They do not so affect our colleges. Like things do not so affect a 
well-ordered business. The more capital, the more output. The more out- 
put, the more the people know about it, and the more business. Any adequate 
administration of the Board ought so to use a great legacy as to enable it even 
more successfully to appeal to the benevolence of the denomination.” 

In commenting on the correspondence, the Advertiser of that date very 
wisely said : — 

“Reading this breezy and intensely earnest correspondence, one might 
summarize the Board’s needs thus: (1.) A healthily conservative spirit, com- 
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things shall not be done ; but you cannot legislate what must be 
had, or we virtually fail, viz., a non-partisan, conservative-tempered, 
but catholic, inclusive, and irresistibly aggressive campaign for 
missions, which shall kindle, unite, inspire, and render victorious 
the entire denomination in converting the world to Christ. But, 
could such a campaign be undertaken, — and it might be as well 
as not, —a million of money annually and more young men and 
women than could be sent were easier to get than our sixteen per 
cent. off stipend and our few recruits now. O heart of mine! to 
think of the painful struggles of our devoted missionary forces 
through the glorious years gone by; and that, with Richmond as 
it were in sight, and our churches never so able to help them, 
they must now fall back — by reason of incorrigible partisanship 
where partisanship ought never to have come — to the grass- 
grown intrenchments of Northern Virginia ! 


III. 


Brethren, brethren, I beg you to consider that for such a state 
of things we must speedily give account. The day of reckoning 
is not far off. The crisis of missions is at home, not less than in 
Japan or in Africa. Missionary interest, so far from declining, 


is rising like a mighty river. Ifa home fight was necessary, it has 
been fought, and all legitimate victory has been won. But, if it 
ought to be fought, it was sacrilege to fight it in our Missionary 
Board. It was as wicked there as politics in an army standing 
between a nation and its exulting foes. The hour calls for a 
larger mind, for holier purposes, for a wise caution, but also for 
a boundless faith in man and God. There are probably not less 
than a hundred able, honored men, in whom the whole denomina- 
tion has confidence, who know the cause — beyond the reach 
of legislation — of the present immobility. It is for them to 
hold their peace no longer, to speak out their convictions, to act 
so frankly and so resolutely that it shall be impossible for parti- 
sanship to intrench itself longer in a place too holy for anything 
but the most Christly love and self-forgetting consecration. 

There was some years ago, we may well remember, another 


mending it to all the churches, — not overdone as now. (2.) A zeal and gen- 
ius for putting itself into close touch with every church and man in the denom- 
ination, and for securing the counsel, the codperation, the enthusiasm of all. 
(3.) An administration so far-sighted, energetic, and statesmanlike that the 
Otises and Swetts may lavish on it their benevolence, sure that it will be so 
used as not to stay but to enhance giving.” 
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great missionary society of the denomination for which heroic 
treatment alone availed, after years of agitation and partial fail- 
ure; and the moment a few resolute men took the trouble in 
hand at its source, a society which had been a cause of conflict, 
and had missed its full mission, suddenly leaped forth into an 
efficiency which has made it a pride and a bond of peace to the 
denomination ever since. The lesson of that struggle stands ap- 
pealing to valiant men not to be found faithless to duty now. 

But if the denomination does not recognize its need and the 
exigency of the hour, and if those who have it in their power do 
not do their duty, then, sooner than we think, we shall have a 
volunteer force on our hands which will swamp us ; besides the fact 
that not to be mightily aggressive in missions now means cold- 
ness, unbelief, and reaction for the denomination when our pres- 
ent young people are in their forties. Japan and Africa are in 
peril no more than America. Now is the judgment of Congrega- 
tionalism in the United States. 


Having written this appeal with as good courage and hope as I 
might, candor requires me to add with what a heavy heart I close 
it. Ridicule will greet it from some; a sneer, as an attempt to 
ride two horses at once, from others; ** He writes out of scant 
information, and with bias,” from certain ; and, yet again, “ The 
bad taste of an appeal to the denomination!” All of this I can 
well bear. But what I can ill bear is that, judging the future 
by the past, the appeal will do no good. We shall meet at Pitts- 
field, as usual. We shall hear the same story of prosperity. The 
cut-down will be explained as God’s great answer to our prayers, 
not yet quite matched by our giving.! If one pleads for better 


1 This interpretation was put on the sixteen per cent. cut-down by an officer 
of the Board during the Park Street Field Days. He knew, for his attention 
had been privately drawn to it before the meetings, that the Boston churches 
had, even as compared with fifteen years ago, decreased their annual contribu- 
tions almost enough to offset the saving effected by the cut-down. He knew, 
for the Committee of Nine had pointed it out at Minneapolis, that the Board 
had in ten years gained only about one sixth as much in contributions as had 
the other Congregational benevolent societies. He suppressed both facts. He 
gave a flattering account of the situation. What was due to (1) disingenuous- 
ness, (2) partisanship, (3) non-codperation and a thwarting temper in the 
management, (4) antique missionary point-of-view and methods (as if wooden 
ships would do for war now), and (5) lack of fresh blood (as if the venerable 
Winfield Scott and a coterie of his military contemporaries could havé crushed 
the Rebellion), he attributed to a disparity in the divine graces of giving and 


praying ! 
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things, he will receive an opprobrious theological epithet. If he 
presses the case, our good brethren of New York, Brooklyn, and 
Chicago, who hold the possibility of remedy in their hands, and 
who sufficed for the society difficulty of years ago, referred to 
above, will shrug their shoulders impatiently. 

Meantime, according to the old theology, multitudes of the 
heathen are falling into fearful and unalterable perdition every 
hour. According to any theology, they are passing on, not pre- 
pared to meet their God. They have seen the sun, they have 
looked into the faces of little children sent them by God, but the 
true Light they have never seen, and that God is their Father and 
Christ their Redeemer and Elder Brother they have never heard. 
Out, out into the insufferable brightness, they go blindly. Their 
present misery might move hearts not made of stone. The up- 
lands of China contain rich and inexhaustible beds of coal. It 
cannot be mined for fear of stirring up the Dragon. Conse- 
quently millions of Chinese spend their winters in a distress which, 
did any New England farmer inflict the like on his cattle, the 
town would hold an indignation meeting over him. Only by ex- 
tensive engineering and forestry can the rivers of China be pre- 
vented from those frequent overflows, costing, as last summer, 
many thousands of lives. Only by railroads can famines, such 
as they are now burying the victims of in trenches, as if after a 
great battle, be prevented. But you cannot engineer, or push 
forestry, or build railroads, while the masses are as superstitious 
as now, and while those who profit by present evils, and know 
how to stir up the populace, are unwilling. In fact, now, no 
one but a fool will send famine relief through the average public 
man of China. He would steal and sell it out of a starving man’s 
feeble hands. This is heathenism, not in China only, but every- 
where. The gospel is the only cure. Now is the moment of des- 
tiny. We undo not only the heathen world, but ourselves, in not 
meeting it. But that is no matter. We shall have a pleasant 
time at Pittsfield. We shall hurt nobody’s feelings. Our rule-of- 
three about the praying and the giving having only got a little 
disproportioned will solace us. We shall reflect, by way of exten- 
uation, that we live in a materialistic age, — not knowing, alas! 
our time, and that, when we credit such a statement, we are believ- 
ing a lie. And he who has heard the ery of his people in a dark- 
ness worse than Egyptian, and is speaking to us out of a time more 
wonderful than the bush of Sinai, burning but not consumed, — 
he will have us, and our cant, and our partisanships, and our 
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calling evil good and good evil, and our guilty letting-well-enough- 
alone in a matter of infinite moment, about which not a day is to 
be lost, — he will have us in derision. 


When Christ to Calvary went, 
The scourge blood trickling down, 
The cross on shoulders swoln that bent 
Till sank the thorny crown, — 


Then Pilate washed his hands ; 
“T, I am innocent, 

I did not bind his wrists with bands, 
Nor am the instrument.” 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE BISHOP OF IOWA ON WHAT THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE 
; MEANT BY THE “ HISTORIC EPISCOPATE.” 

One of the four articles tendered in 1886 by the General Convention 
of the Episcopal Church in this country, and subsequently proposed by the 
Lambeth Conference as a basis of nogotiations for reunion with other 
Protestant communions, was the following : — 


“The Historie Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of its administra- 
tion to the varying needs of the nations and peoples called of God into the 
unity of his church.” 

This proposal received at once a varying interpretation. Some sup- 
posed that representative bodies so intelligent and large as those which 
offered this term of fellowship, and apparently so moved by the evils of 
existing divisions, could not be understood to be merely masquerading in 
the guise of messengers of peace, and that the absence of any definition 
or interpretation of the phrase “ Historie Episcopate” must be an inten- 
tional and significant part of its submission for consideration. Others 
were in doubt as to what was meant. Others argued that the source of 
the proposition defined its meaning: American and Anglican Bishops 
could only intend by the Episcopate a particular theory of its origin, 
function, and authority. 


In the “Church Review” for October, 1890, an American Bishop, 
historiographer of his church, a member also of the Lambeth Conference, 
explains “ What is meant by the ‘ Historie Episcopate’ in the Resolu- 
tions of the House of Bishops in 1886, and the Lambeth Conference of 
1888.” He writes with assurance: “1 am confident that I can correctly 
represent and report what the Bishops at Lambeth said and did and 
meant.” 


He first repudiates the suggestion of a “ jure humano theory.” When, 
however, he explains what is the jure divino reality which must be ac- 
cepted, it appears to be merely a reconstruction of the conception of 
“the threefold ministry and the apostolical succession ” on the basis of 
Bishop Lightfoot’s historical conclusions that there are no traces of an 
Episcopal constitution of the Gentile churches prior to A. D. 70; that 
this constitution appears early in the second century, not everywhere, but 
in certain regions; and that we must infer that this change took place 
while some of the apostles were still living. It requires no argument to 
show that all that Bishop Lightfoot claims can be conceded, and still the 
jure humano theory of the origin of the Episcopate not be in the slight- 
est degree impaired, or the jure divino theory to the smallest extent 
substantiated. The crucial question between the two is simply this: 
Does the Episcopate, as distinct from the Presbyterate and the Diaco- 
nate, come to us by divine appointment, as something essential to the ex- 

VOL. XV. — NO. 89. 35 
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istence of the Christian Church and its possession of a valid ministry ? 
The historical consideration that some churches toward the close of 
the first century probably had bishops as well as presbyters and dea- 
cons, and that some one or more of the apostles may have approved 
of this arrangement, or may be presumed to have sanctioned it, does not 
in the least exalt it to the rank of an essential requirement for all 
churches everywhere to the end of time. Great efforts are made in 
these days — we do not refer in this remark to the Bishop of Iowa — to 
stretch Bishop Lightfoot’s statements so as to cover high-church theories 
of the Episcopate and Apostolical Succession, but the attempt is as futile 
as to alter the facts which his celebrated Essay so lucidly sets in order. 
When the Anglican ordinal affirms: “ It is evident unto all men diligently 
reading Holy Scripture and ancient Authors, that from the Apostles’ 
time there have been these Orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church, — 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons,”’ no man’s historic sense need be violated. 
It is quite another thing to be required to say that such a constitution 
was universally established in the beginning by divine command, and 
made forever essential and obligatory. The ordinal says nothing of the 
sort, and if it did it would stand refuted by the facts of the case, as 
Bishop Lightfoot was perfectly well aware. 

The descriptive phrases jure divino and jure humano, we would re- 
mark in passing, are not of our choice. We take them simply as they 
are used in recent discussion. They may and do easily mislead. An in- 
stitution of the Episcopate through the church is not adequately described 
as merely jure huwmano. Nor, on the other hand, would its apostolic 
origin necessarily imply that it was made by divine authority universally 
obligatory and indispensable. 

The Bishop of Iowa supports his interpretation more successfully when 
he pleads that the refusal by the Lambeth Conference to receive a re- 
port proposing the recognition of clergymen not episcopally ordained, 
provided that for the future the Anglican method should be followed, 
shows the estimate which was put upon the Episcopate as the legitimate 
channel of ministerial authority. When he adds that there would have 
been a schism in the body if such a report had been approved by it, he 
offers a painful suggestion of the impracticability at present of Protestant 
reunion on. the basis of the “ Historic Episcopate.” The first effect of 
tolerating, for the sake of reunion, the only theory that other Protestant 
churches could be expected to accept, would be to split the body which 
initiates the movement ! 

Another aspect of this question is also presented by the Bishop. Un- 
less the Anglican Church and the American Episcopal Church maintain 
a certain theory of orders and ministerial succession they cannot hope 
to conciliate and bring into unity the Eastern and other churches which 
hold this opinion. The Bishop seems to forget that the church which 
originated the proposal under discussion had in view the “chief Chris- 
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tian communions in the English-speaking races,” and that the Lambeth 
Conference emphasized the same purpose. Indeed, he appears to be 
wholly oblivious of the fact that the proposal for reunion would be a most 
undignified and unworthy procedure and a mere impertinence, if it meant 
that its authors could only enter into correspondence with Western churches 
in case they were ready to accept a theory of the Episcopate which 
would satisfy “‘the Most Entirely Holy Archbishop of Constantinople, 
New Rome, and (Ecumenical Patriarch,” or the ‘Supreme Catholicos ” 
of the Armenian Church. Without presuming to offer an opinion as to 
what is wise statesmanship on the part of the Anglican Church in its re- 
lations, or absence of relations, to Eastern churches, we are so simple as 
to believe that proposed terms of Christian reunion must be sincere and 
true; and that to refuse fellowship to Western churches because they do 
not accept a theory of the Episcopate entertained by Eastern churches, 
could only ultimately be defended on the ground that the theory in ques- 
tion is of Christian obligation. 

When the Bishop of Iowa further adds: “It is not to be expected 
that the great and overwhelming majority of Christians now living on 
the earth should abandon the form of church government which has been 
theirs ‘from the Apostles’ time,’ and which they believe to be jure 
divino, with a view of comprehending a few most excellent and devoted 
Christian bodies or individuals,” ete., ete., we cannot but wonder how a 
writer who begins with professing to be a thoroughly competent exponent 
of a Conference whose most distinguished act was a proposal to English- 
speaking Christians of terms of fellowship, should so rapidly come to an 
end with such an argument. Has any one asked the Anglican bishops, 
or any others, to abandon their theories, whatever they may be, of their 
office? They have proposed to others a reunion on the basis of the 
“‘ Historic Episcopate.” It is natural and reasonable to believe that they 
meant to cover by this phrase the historic fact affirmed in the English 
ordinal, Suppose that the Presbyterian Church should be willing to 
concede this fact, and should seek to enter into negotiations for reunion. 
Does the Bishop of Iowa mean that no such intercourse can be held 
unless the Presbyterian Church will also say, We accept the Historic 
Episcopate as the only and necessary channel of ministerial authority ? 
Did the Lambeth Conference intend to propose, with the Episcopate, such 
a theory of its exclusive prerogative? If it did, it might as well have 
sent round a piece of bishops’ lawn and asked the free churches of Eng- 
land and America to pay to it divine honors. The Bishop of Iowa, and 
those who may agree with him, are at liberty to magnify “the great and 
overwhelming majority ” to which he refers, and to draw a contrast as 
he does. We are not impressed by it. We do not even have occasion 
for the wonder which fell upon Tholuck, as he considered why the Lord 
had made so many Chinese and so few Germans. But we do marvel 
somewhat at the sort of statesmanship which the Bishop of Iowa’s re- 
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mark suggests, — at an offer of an Episcopal term of reunion to non- 
Episcopal churches, accompanied with an interpretation that excludes its 
consideration ; at an invitation to accept an historic fact, with an assur- 
ance attached that the proposed basis is not this fact, but a theory of 
it; and that, after all, it is of but little consequence whether these 
churches accept it or not, because they are only a few people compared 
with the Copts and the Jacobites and all the other Eastern Episcopa- 
lians. 

For ourselves, we should as much deprecate terms of reunion unsuited 
to the Eastern churches as to the Western. We would have such pro- 
posals Christian enough to embrace all who agree in the acceptance of 
Christ as Saviour and Lord, and wise enough to recognize the essential 
difference between unity and uniformity. We certainly are ready to 
second every well-considered effort to promote fellowship between the 
Eastern and Western churches. It is every way desirable that Oriental 
and Occidental Christianity should come to a better mutual understand- 
ing, and into relations of reciprocal helpfulness. If the bond of the 
“Historic Episcopate”’ can be of any service in such negotiations, we 
would make the most of it. But is it not doubtful, to say the least, 
whether an insistence upon a high-church theory of the Episcopate will 
prove to be of any advantage? So much would thereby be conceded as 
essential to unity that the learned canonists of the Holy Eastern Church 
would be likely simply to be encouraged in maintaining their present 
opinion of the invalidity or doubtful security of all Protestant ordina- 
tions and orders, the Anglican included. If the letter, form, manipula- 
tion of the Apostolical Succession, and not merely its spirit and truth, 
is something essential and indispensable, it should be gained where there 
is no room for any doubt as to its existence. The more, in this sense, it 
is insisted upon as a term of reunion, the more imperative it becomes 
to demonstrate its indubitable historicity. We suspect that the prospect 
of making clear to the Oriental mind the apostolical succession of the 
American and Anglican Episcopate is even less hopeful than that of 
establishing it, in an exclusive sense, to the general satisfaction of West- 
ern Christendom. The average American Presbyterian, we should say, 
is rather more likely to admit that he has never enjoyed the minis- 
trations of a duly ordained pastor, than the average Oriental Christian is 
to concede that the Bishop of Iowa has advanced by successively valid 
stages of promotion to the Order whose title he bears. At any rate, 
it is unquestionable, we suppose, that no recipient of clerical grace, 
through the succession in which the Bishop of Iowa stands, would be re- 
garded as legitimately ordained either as deacon, priest, or bishop by the 
official representatives of the Eastern churches; indeed, if a recent 
writer in the English “ Guardian” may be trusted, the Bishop and all his 
associates at Chicago and in the Lambeth Conference would need, before 
recognition, not merely to be ordained by the Oriental. orthodox bearers 
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of the real and genuine succession, but also to be baptized! So that — 
and this is the point of the whole — the Bishop of Iowa’s contention is as 
defective, when judged by the highest formal and ecclesiastical standard 
of validity of Orders, as it is impracticable from the point of view of 
those who hold that his entire theory is without due support either in 
Scripture or primitive tradition, or church history, or a spiritual appre- 
hension of Christianity. Possibly the Bishop will more fully appreciate 
the effect produced by his paper on minds sincerely desirous of church 
union and favorably disposed toward the Chicago and Lambeth propo- 
sals, if he will imagine that a synod of Eastern Patriarchs had sent to 
him and the various branches of his church an offer of reunion on the 
basis of the “ Historie Episcopate,” and that, while he and his clerical 
brethren and the churches which they serve were duly considering and 
inquiring what this should signify, some member of the synod should 
announce, with assurance of knowledge, that the meaning was, that all 
ordinations not effected through the mediation of the Bishops of the 
Orthodox Eastern churches should be renounced as null and void, and 
that everything must begin de novo, or rather de antiquitate, in a historic 
succession unbroken from the apostles, and that for the sake of union 
the Chicago and Lambeth bishops should first receive true baptism from 
those who unquestionably are empowered to administer it in the church, 
and then they should seek and obtain from the same undefiled and di- 
vinely provided source the grace of Orders and of a duly authorized Apos- 
tolical Succession. Would it not seem also to be fitting and comely — if 
the Bishop of Iowa correctly explains the meaning and purpose of his 
associates at Lambeth —that he and they should take and complete 
these necessary steps to the attainment by themselves of the “ Historic 
Episcopate,” before they offer to be instrumental in its communication to 
their own and other “ English-speaking ” churches ? 

Since, moreover, the Bishop of Iowa has risen to explain, we should be 
truly grateful if he would relieve this difficulty suggested by his inter- 
pretation. As we understand him, the Lambeth Conference, in propos- 
ing to Nonconformists, and others, reunion on the basis of the “ Historic 
Episcopate,” proposed equally an acceptance of a jure divino theory of 
the Episcopal office ; or, in other words, an acknowledgment that Christ 
instituted by his divine authority the three orders, and made them es- 
sential to the being of his Church and to the validity of his ministry. 
Not to have a bishop is not to be a church, and to be incapable of per- 
petuating a Christian ministry. Now our question is twofold : — 

First. Why does not the Episcopal Church, in this country and in 
England, require an acceptance of this theory of the Episcopate, in order 
to admission to Orders? It cannot, we suppose, be maintained that such 
a requisition is in force, either through the letter of the prescribed for- 
mulas of admission, or the methods of their administration. Men of 
the highest standing take and administer these forms upon a different 
understanding of them, and no exception is taken. 
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Second. Why should an interpretation of the “Historic Episcopate,” 
a theory about it, which no bishop is enjoined to require of a presbyter 
or deacon, and no bishop is himself lawfully subjected to, be set up as a 
term of church reunion ? 

The Bishop of Iowa says: “Our longings for union must not lead us 
to the surrender of the great trust committed to us as an integral part of 
the Church Catholic of Curist. Concessions involving disloyalty to re- 
vealed truths, to apostolic practice, and to primitive belief, are out of 
the question.” Granted; but why should that be construed as “ dis 
loyalty ” out of the Church which is not so treated within it? And 
why should that be imposed asa condition of reunion which is not in- 
sisted upon in the body from which the proposal emanates? If it be 
said, the ministry of the Anglican Church is de facto episcopally conse- 
crated, we reply that if this is all, we are dealing with a matter of 
form and usage, and on this basis it would be comparatively easy to reach 
an adjustment ; an adjustment which should attach all due importance to 
method and practice and historical continuity. Our question is addressed 
to those who attach to the Episcopate a different meaning, and yet do not 
require an acceptance of this interpretation from those who are received 
into orders. 

The Bishop of Iowa fears that if “the grace of Holy Orders,” that 
is, a particular theory of this grace, is abandoned, the church which he 
represents, though it might make some “small gain,” would lose the pos- 
sibility of uniting “all Christian men and peoples in the unity of Gop’s 
Church.” How any one can have read the history of the church, either 
in the first or the last three centuries, and expect that there will be ulti- 
mate unity by a renunciation and denial of the validity of all ordinations 
save those effected in episcopally organized churches, is a difficult 
matter. But we think it is a simple problem compared with that pre- 
sented when a member of the Lambeth Conference interprets its over- 
ture of union as meaning that it intended to announce to the world the 
willingness of its members to consider approaches to unity with them, 
provided that a theory of the Episcopate is accepted which the Epis- 
copal Chureh itself does not require of those who are ordained to its 
ministry. 


THE MORAL UNDERTONE. 


A comMON strain of reflection on the tendencies of modern life is a 
bemoaning of the decline of morality. It is said with endless reitera- 
tion that the standards of public and private virtue are lowered. It is 
taken for granted that political, corperate, commercial, social, and domes- 
tic morality is continually relaxing. Whatever may be true of great 
numbers of individuals who are upright and conscientious, it is commonly 
believed that the tendency of general custom and of public sentiment is 
towards increasing laxity. And there are, it is true, certain facts which 
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at first glance make such impression. An English writer on ethics pre- 
sents so graphic a sketch of the vices of the aristocracy that, with a change 
of names, the account might be taken to apply to the moral corrup- 
tion of Rome in its decline, or of France at the time of the Revolution. 
Indeed, he runs a moral parallel to quite a length between the London 
of to-day and the Paris of a century ago. Last week’s religious news- 
paper moralized at length in its most conspicuous editorial on the rapid 
debasement of morals in this country, and implored young men to be on 
the defensive. The silver craze, the disposition to repudiate debts se- 
cured by mortgage, the schemes to unsettle the rights of property, the 
venality of politics, and many other things which certainly have a bad 
look, are cited in evidence of the down-grade movement. The hope is 
not abandoned that the movement may be arrested, or at least retarded, 
but the hope is quite indefinite as to time and method. Our moral 
optimism has received a severe shock. The causes may be this or that, 
skepticism, irreligion, increase of wealth and of poverty, but the facts are 
considered by many to furnish unmistakable evidence that the latter 
part of this century, as compared with preceding periods still within the 
recollection of some, is a period of moral decline. 

Nothing is more difficult than correct generalization concerning ex- 
isting tendencies, and we therefore do not propose to array facts on 
either side and strike a balance. But the air is sometimes cleared on a 
sudden, as it has been recently in England, so that the power of hidden 
forces is felt, and hope becomes definite and confident for society’s future. 
The political downfall of Parnell on account of his private immoralities, 
and the loud protest against the election to Parliament of an immoral 
nobleman, a protest which will almost certainly have to be heeded, — are 
expressions of the sound morality of the great middle class in England. 
“The Nonconformist conscience ” is a striking phrase which designates 
a powerful factor, not only in the social but even in the political life of 
Great Britain. There is also an exceeding disgust towards such vices of 
the aristocracy as gambling and looseness of social and domestic rela- 
tions, which is indicative of vigorous moral sentiment in the nation. A 
refreshing exhibition of healthy morality was furnished in England last 
year in the uproar which instantly followed the government’s proposal to 
reimburse at an exorbitant price those liquor-sellers whose licenses were 
revoked, — an uproar so threatening that the government was obliged to 
withdraw the bill, and provide instead that a great part of the income 
from licenses should be turned over to publie education. Such protests, 
breaking out spontaneously and instantly all over the country, indicate a 
moral undertone of great volume.. The conditions of life in England 
are more favorable than here to rapid and effective concentration 
of public opinion. There have been no instances in this country for 
many years of men in public life guilty of so scandalous immorality 
as that of Parnell and Dilke. If there had been, the protest, we be- 
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lieve, would have been equally emphatic. The suspicion of financial 
irregularity on the part of our Senators thoroughly discredits them, even 
if their term of office is allowed to expire. Many other indications 
could be mentioned, such as the growing demand for purification of na- 
tional and municipal politics, the strength of the temperance sentiment, 
hostility to the so-called trusts, which are combinations believed to adopt 
illegitimate methods of business, and the reaction against easy divorce. 
There is a moral undertone in America and other Christian countries 
which is gathering rather than losing strength, which finds clear expres- 
sion from time to time, and which is greatly influential in the improve- 
ment of politics, business, society, and the family. It is manifesting 
itself in two principal directions, which are easily recognized. 

One expression is that already noticed, the expression of protest. 
When an immoral tendency becomes concrete in some conspicuous per- 
son, an objective point is furnished on which protest can fasten. The 
protest is a surprise to the offender, to his party, and to the very public 
itself that makes the protest,—a surprise because so much freedom 
granted to immorality in polities and society, while blame could be dis- 
tributed, had blinded many to the strong moral sense of the people. A 
nation has not lost its morality when it is capable of vigorous protest. 

The other direction in which moral sentiment is finding expression is 
response to the crying need of reform. There is no more thrilling 
story on the pages of Christian history than the story of philanthropic 
work in London for the poorest and wickedest of the poor. The hot- 
beds of vice in East and South London have been the scene during the 
last ten and especially the last five years of a self-sacrificing, intelligent 
service of education, sanitation, economic improvement, and religion 
which is almost unparalleled in extent, wisdom, and success. The trans- 
formation is outwardly visible to every passer-by in Whitechapel and 
Bethnal Green. It is a work engaged in by students from the univer- 
sities taking up their residence in those districts, by workingmen of 
brains competent for leadership in labor movements, by artists who would 
bring beauty into the wretched homes of the people, by wealthy men 
establishing institutions of art and education and living amongst the poor, 
by young women of refinement who are trained to be nurses, as well as 
by the preachers, churches, and teachers of religion. The lively interest 
taken in this country by men of wealth and education, and by all the 
active clergy in social conditions which lead to vice and crime, and the 
numerous experiments already under way to reach the evil, indicate any- 
thing but indifference to morality throughout the community. A great 
moral response has been awakened in view of the need of purifica- 
tion at the bottom of society. At the top the immoralities which attend 
luxury and idleness are coming into greater disrepute. Complaints con- 
cerning the economic conditions which permit the rolling up of enormous 
wealth by a few individuals grow out of a sense of injustice as much as 
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from a feeling of envy, and indicate a growing anxiety because such a 
class is an element so full of danger morally to the social body. 

There is even reason to believe that some tendencies, which seem 
immoral as promoting dishonesty, are really traceable to ignorance and 
confusion in respect to economic laws. Not many of those who demand 
the free coinage of silver, for example, wish thereby to evade honest 
debts. They do not perceive the wrong which would be inflicted on 
many persons. They have been led to believe that more money is needed 
in the interest of all kinds of business, and that the hard times of re- 
cent years are owing to limitation of the currency. They think wealthy 
capitalists are defrauding the people at large through restriction of cur- 
rency and other causes. There are, indeed, plenty of politicians to en- 
courage such notions. But when the dishonesty of such schemes is seen, 
they will lose support and will fail, as many signs already indicate. So 
the debtors of the West, groaning under heavy mortgages, believe they 
have been unfairly dealt with by the capitalists and the raiload corpora- 
tions, and that their hardships are thus explained. If they can be made 
to see what is just and honest, the great mass of them will favor it. Re- 
pudiation has never been popular in this country. A sense of injustice, 
and economic error, are the principal causes of some immoral theories 
which become popular. The hope of defeating such schemes lies in an 
appeal to the moral sense of the people, and the decision will be accord- 
ing to what they believe to be the actual morality of the situation. 

We recognize dangerous conditions and accompanying vices, especially 
at the two extremes of society. Both poverty and wealth are leading to 
grave immorality. And we should be discouraged if no general alarm 
were felt. But when protest and response are so vigorous and in so 
large proportion to the danger, we are encouraged to believe that the 
moral undertone is stronger than the immoralities which are being forced 
up to the surface of social and public life. 





THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF MISSIONS. SECOND SERIES. 
XI, JAPAN (continued). 


WE must correct an erroneous statement which we made in our last 
number, namely, that the missionaries of the Church of England in 
Japan are exclusively supported by the Church Missionary Society. We 
find that the Propagation Society has also missionaries there, and nearly 
as many. 

The “ Missionary Herald ” for February, 1890, gives an account of a 
member of a prefectural assembly —an office corresponding nearly to 
our state senator —who had become impressed by Christianity. ‘ He 
became dissatisfied with his life. The barrenness and emptiness of it 
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were oppressive to him. He went to Osaka to seek relief in travel and 
the new sights. On his return he rode in the same steamer with Miss 
Barrows, of Kobe. Not a word was said, but her face deeply impressed 
him. He thought, ‘ Here is a Christian. If Christianity produces such 
fruit isn’t it the religion that will give me peace?’ ... At one time 
this man studied the Bible earnestly and almost continuously for two 
weeks, praying, ‘O God, if thou dost exist, reveal thyself to me.’ He 
at last believed, and was baptized in January, 1885. Still he had not the 
fullness of light he craved,—could not understand the Bible as he 
wanted to do. A year later he again set about an earnest study of 
the Bible and prayer. This time he found the fuller revelation he 
sought, and for days was filled with great joy. Still another year later, 
having held his position in the assembly in all about six years, wishing 
to do a more direct work for the Master, he determined, after consulta- 
tion with other Christians, to resign his office and prepare for the work 
of an evangelist. He entered the special theological course of the 
Doshisha in the fall of 1887, and has been studying ever since.” As his 
office was not merely reputable, but lucrative, he has made a double 
sacrifice. 

Mr. Pettee, in the same “ Herald,” gives an interesting account of the 
Okayama Orphan Asylum. He says: “ The old priest who rents them 
half his temple is very fond of the children and a great admirer of the 
institution. He frankly says that Christianity is a great deal better reli- 
gion than his own Buddhism, but he is too old a man to change his faith. 
* Besides,’ he adds, ‘ my care of th‘: temple gives me my living, and I 
could do nothing else to support myself.’ He has learned a number 
of Christian hymns, which, through the paper doors, he hears the chil- 
dren singing.” 

The asylum seems to have had some such experiences of the providing 
care of God as those of George Miiller. Mr. Pettee remarks that the 
Housefather, Mr. S., “is one of those rare characters whom such an ex- 
perience just fits. He is an admiring disciple of George Miiller, and 
believes implicitly in the prayer of faith.” 

The “ Missionary Herald” for March, 1890, has the following com- 
pact and important statement: “Three facts brought to view in recent 
papers received from Japan indicate the remarkable material prosperity 
of that empire. The strength of the Bank of Japan is shown by the 
statement that on the 30th of November last its notes issued amounted, 
in round numbers, to 76,000,000 yen [a yen being 76 cents gold], while 
among its reserves there were over 54,000,000 yen of gold and silver coin. 
At the close of 1888 the entire length of the railway lines opened for 
traffic was 1,000 miles, of which 314 miles were opened in the preced- 
ing twelvemonth. During that year the total foreign trade of Japan 
amounted to $106,312,820, of which $55,976,790 were imports and 
$50,336,030 were exports. In 1887 the imports and exports amounted 
to $85,428,210, showing an increase during the year 1888 of over 
$20,000,000, or nearly twenty-five per cent. These facts indicate the 
present stability and future growth of the empire. We notice with inter- 
est the growth of the port of Kobe, more than one half of the increase in 
the foreign trade within the whole empire having been at that city. Na- 
gasaki also shows a large increase, but nothing compared with that of 
Kobe.” 

A paper appears in the same number, signed by all the members of the 
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Kumamoto station, appealing for a fuller missionary force for the great 
southern island of Kiushiu (pronounced Kewshew). This has a popula- 
tion, by the census of 1887, of 5,715,965, or about a sixth of that of the 
whole empire. While the rest of Japan has 350 inhabitants to the 
square mile, Kiushiu has 398. Rhode Island, our most densely peopled 
State, has 243. 

The main triumphs of Roman Catholie Christianity were in Kiushiu, 
and the most intense animosity of the reaction has always prevailed 
there. Even now Kiushiu is the most backward and prejudiced part of 
the empire. The successful revolution of 1868, which overthrew the 
Shogunate after seven centuries of usurpation, and restored the imme- 
diate direction of affairs to the Mikado, had as its second object the ex- 
pulsion of the foreigners “from the sacred shores” of Japan, and it 
drew its strength largely from Kiushiu. ‘The unsuccessful rebellion of 
1878 was an expression of the same conservative spirit.” 

Yet, ‘compared with the rest of Japan, the people of Kiushiu are 
strong and rugged in character and independent in spirit. Many of the 
leaders of new Japan, whose influence is felt throughout the land, are 
Kiushiu men who have broken through the conservatism of this island. 
When the Shogunate was overthrown and the Kiushiu leaders came into 
direct relations with the foreigners, they, too, saw the impossibility and 
the disadvantages of expelling the foreigner ; and from that time to this 
they have been prominent leaders in the great transformations of the past 
twenty years. So, too, when a band of Kumamoto students became 
Christians under the teaching of Captain Janes, they were compelled to 
leave Kiushiu to escape persecution. But to-day they are among the 
leading pastors, teachers, and editors in the country. Dr. Neesima says: 
‘IT like Kiushiu boys; they are rough, but they are strong; they make 
leaders.’ ” : 

A force of Protestant missionaries, male and female, in Kiushiu, as 
strong relatively as in the rest of Japan, would number ninety-three, 
whereas at present there are only forty-two. The appeal, therefore, has 
great force, in view of the character of the population. 

Shintoism, the aboriginal religion of Japan, and still very powerful, 
seems to be very indistinctly defined to our apprehensions. On this ac- 
count a narrative, by Mr. Buckley of Kyoto, is interesting, of a visit 
paid by him and Mr. Bartlett to the shrines of Ise. He says: ‘ Shinto- 
ism, the indigenous religion of Japan, is as yet an unwritten chapter of 
comparative religion, and at the same time one of the oldest and best pre- 
served of the ethnic religions of the whole world. Its Mecca is Yamada, 
a town in the province of Ise, a day’s journey by rail and jinrikisha 
from Kyoto, and containing some 40,000 people, as yet unevangelized. 
. . . There everything impresses the observer with its hoary antiquity, 
its complete uniqueness, and bare simplicity, the two latter qualities de- 
pending closely on the first. Compared with these Japanese shrines, 
mementos of the rise of a Turanian nature or ancestor worship long 
antedating all extant records or reliable traditions, the Coliseum at Rome 
seemed to me modern, commonplace, and ornate. Here the wood em- 
ployed in the temple construction is unstained ; the plan, that of a simple 
house of primitive type; the offerings, rice and coins of a denomination 
about the tenth of a cent; the dishes, unglazed pottery; the decorations, 
chiefly evergreen branches, straw ropes, and white tissue paper; the en- 
vironment, a forest with giants therein, two hundred feet high, and 
reputed over a thousand years old. 
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“‘ Apt symbols are all these of a religion so primitive that it could arise 
dissociated from all morality, at least in any such exalted sense as that 
word is now used. Certainly a phallic worship only recently suppressed 
by the government, and seventy brothels to only seven hundred houses, 
are sufficient witnesses that morality as understood in Christian nations 
forms no part of the indigenous religion of Japan; and that, therefore, 
contrary to some things that have lately been said and done on the sup- 
position that missionary labor in Japan is chiefly a matter of exchange of 
complementary truths, the churches of Christ in America have still a 
duty to fulfill and a benediction to bestow on the Japanese people.” 

Mr. Pettee writes of Onimichi, a seat of the great rival religion : 
“Onimichi has a beautiful location on the shore of the Inland Sea. But 
the people are intensely conservative and unenterprising, except in wick- 
edness and Buddhism. The mountains that overhang the city are filled 
with beautiful temples, and the cult of the Indian sage is very flourish- 
ing. Stranger still is the moral depravity of the place. I can only hint 
at it. One great business of the place is the sale of girls for immoral 
purposes. Scores of families raise children for that one purpose. Men 
come there from all parts of Japan to secure these family treasures. 
When children are born only girls are desired, and many of the people 
are so depraved that they count the good fortune and prospective income 
of the family by the number of girl babies. One girl means, a few 
years hence, the bare support of all the family. Two girls mean pay- 
ment of all debts and a few extras. Three girls mean the support of the 
father and mother in all luxury. Here is one of the most beautifully 
located towns in Japan sunken so low morally as to reckon the family 
exchequer in this abominable fashion. Buddhism flourishes there, but 
nothing else does. I do not mean to hint even that there is any connec- 
tion between the cult of Buddha and such a state of morality. Bud- 
dhism doubtless mourns over it, but appears powerless to cleanse the foul 
stream.” 

The “ Missionary Herald” cites a valuable article in the ‘‘ Cumberland 
Presbyterian Review” for February, 1890, by Rev. Dr. M. L. Gordon, 
of Kyoto, treating upon modern education in Japan. It appears that 
the school age is fixed by law from six to fourteen, and every child must 
attend school at least four years. After the primary come the grammar 
schools, in which, among other branches, the English language is taught. 
Of these schools, there are 28,283, with 99,510 teachers and 3,097,235 
pupils. Above these grammar schools are ordinary middle schools, having 
a course of five years; of these there are 38, with probably more than 
10,000 pupils. Next come seven higher middle schools having a course 
of five years, giving instruction equal to that of the best colleges in the 
United States. Above all is the university, having departments of law, 
medicine, engineering. and literature, including several courses. There 
are also 57 normal schools, having 741 teachers and 7,707 pupils. In 
addition to these there are commercial, agricultural, naval and mili- 
tary schools, and a school of telegraphy. Dr. Gordon says: “In a 
moral point of view the schools are not satisfactory, even to the Japanese. 
In recent interviews with gentlemen of high position in the department 
of education, I was surprised and deeply impressed at the spontaneous 
confession that the problem of moral education was the most difficult 
they had to deal with. This is difficult in the United States, where we 
meet only the Jewish and Christian religions and various shades of un- 
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belief : how much graver here where the throne is founded on one reli- 
gion, Shintoism; the faith of the people largely fixed upon another, 
Buddhism ; the older scholars admirers of the morality of Confucianism ; 
and Christianity, with its high claims, more and more coming into favor 
with the younger and more intelligent classes of the people! Under 
such circumstances religious instruction becomes difficult, if not impos- 
sible; and one can see why ‘a basis of ethics’ is such an important 
question in Japan.” 

The “ Missionary Herald” for May, 1890, gives fully tabulated statis- 
tics of Protestant missions in Japan for 1889. ‘They show 527 mission- 
aries, male and female, a gain over 1888 of 84; native ministers, 135, a 
loss of 7; native helpers, 409, a gain of 152; stations, 84, a gain of 12; 
out-stations, 448, a gain of 124; churches, 274, a gain of 25; adult bap- 
tisms, 5,007 : in 1888, 6,950; adult members, 28,977, a gain of 5,433; 
scholars, 21,597, a gain of 6,963; ordinary contributions, 53,503.13 yen 
(now reckoned at 76 cents gold), a gain of 9,048.43 yen. ‘There was, 
however, a contribution in 1888 of 20,000 yen towards the Doshisha at 
Kyoto. 

The most numerous body are the Congregationalists, connected with 
the American Board, who have 9,315 members. The next is the United 
Church of Christ in Japan, numbering 8,954 members, and supported 
by seven Presbyterian bodies, American and British, the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States maintaining 68 missionaries, the Reformed 
Church in America (Dutch), 27 ; Reformed Church in the United States 
(German), 8; Presbyterian Church South, 15; Cumberland Presby- 
terians, 14 ;° United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 6. It is given as 
“Union,” but we suppose the United Presbyterian Church is meant. The 
Anglican Church of Japan numbers 3,060 members, and is supported by 
four societies, — two English, one American, one (in 1890 two) Canadian. 
These maintain 73 missionaries, male and female ; our American Episco- 
pal Church, 33; the Church Missionary Society, 35; the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, 31. The American Methodist Episcopal 
Church has 3,821 members and 60 missionaries. The largest contribu- 
tions were by the United Church of Christ, 18,071.04 yen; the next 
largest by the Congregationalists, 16,099.00 yen. The tardiness of re- 
ports is supposed to have diminished the apparent number of members 
about ten per cent. There are in all twenty-six Protestant missionary 
agencies active in Japan (if we may include the Propagation Society as 
Protestant), of which nineteen are American, one Scottish, three English, 
two Canadian, and one German Swiss. As seven of these societies join 
in supporting one church, and three another, the dissipation of forces is 
so far obviated. 

Mr. Albrecht writes : “ Theological discussion is wide awake at present 
in Japanese magazines, the doctrine of inspiration claiming chief inter- 
est. With fully twenty different denominations, besides Roman and 
Greek Catholics, and all shades of philosophy, having their representa- 
tatives here, the Japanese will certainly not remain uninformed. The 
truth will not make undisturbed progress.” 

Mr. Sidney L. Gulick, of Kumamoto, speaking of a crowded festival, 
says: “ Mr. C. H. Gulick and I took a baby-carriage filled with tracts, 
and distributed 2,500 to the people; it was very interesting to see how 
ready they were to receive them; they crowded around so closely that 
we had to take refuge on a mound, from whose summit we could hand the 
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tracts down to the outstretched hands. All classes seemed equally ready 
to take them, from the farmer and soldier with their horny hands to 
the merchants and even finely dressed ladies with delicate complexions 
and dainty hands. I saw none of the tracts thrown away or torn up.” 
Conservative Kiushiu must be becoming plastic. 

The “ Herald” for September, 1890, says: “ Sorrowful reports are 
reaching us of the distress in Japan on account of the scarcity of pro- 
visions. ‘The price of rice has nearly doubled, and there is some danger 
of an uprising against the men who are supposed, rightly or wrongly, to 
be hoarding it for a higher price. The canvass of Tokyo reveals the 
fact that there are some thousands of people in want. It is said these 
people do not dream of such a luxury as rice-eating, and cannot obtain 
even coarser food.” Such accounts from Japan are much less usual than 
from China. 

Dr. De Forest, of Sendai, writing of the political situation in Japan as 
related to missions, says: “ There some discouraging elements in the 
present situation, but more, I believe, that should inspire us with hope. 
This almost passionate desire, on the part of the Christians, to develop a 
Christianity that shall form an integral part of Japanese civilization, may 
perhaps promise more for the future of Christianity than any plan of civil- 
ization led by foreigners. We carry to mission fields the burden of secta- 
rian rivalries, and the deeper divisions of Protestant, Catholic, and Greek. 
Suppose, now, that in the near future political complications should render 
it impossible for us to labor in Japan, the same political situation would 
tend to bring all Christians into harmony, under the magic of that cry, 
Japan for the Japanese, and a Japanese Christianity for Japan. And 
since Protestants are much stronger than all others combined in intellectual 
power and popular influence, the trend of Christianity would naturally be 
towards liberty of thought, based on the open Bible. ‘There would be 
no persecution, for the Constitution guarantees religious freedom. Very 
likely there would arise sects, but they would not be imported ones.” 

The missionaries from Great Britain resident in Tokyo have forwarded 
to the British minister a memorial expressing the hope that “such a re- 
vision of the treaties may be speedily brought about as will, while suffi- 
ciently safeguarding the rights and interests of her Majesty’s subjects, 
satisfy the legitimate demands of the Japanese government in the matter 
of extra-territoriality.” This action, as the “ Missionary Herald” re- 
marks, has been highly commended by a leading vernacular journal, which 
contrasts strongly the attitude of foreign merchants in Yokohama, whose 
views are affected by considerations of personal interests, and the atti- 
tude of the missionaries, whose opinions are moulded by considerations 
of justice and morality. ‘* This question of treaty revision is a burning 
one in Japan, and it is pleasant to see that the Japanese distinguish 
among foreigners and know who are their true friends.” 

“ A striking illustration of the progress of Christian ideas in Japan is 
seen in the report of a funeral service held in Tokyo in September. The 
wife of the Vice-minister of War, Mrs. Katsura, was a member of the 
church at Tokyo, of which Rev. Mr. Kanamori is pastor. The funeral 
was, by request, held in the chapel of the cemetery in which a large 
number of the great men of Japan are buried. It is said that 2,000 
persons were in attendance, though not a quarter part of this number 
could find entrance into the chapel. Among those who attended were a 
prince of the blood, three cabinet ministers, and a large number of 
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army officers, as well as diplomatic officials. A large band was provided, 
in view of the rank of the husband of the deceased, and Mr. Kanamori 
preached a fervent sermon upon the Christian’s hope of immortality in 
Jesus Christ. It was such a service as has never before been witnessed 
in Japan, and the impression produced upon the officials and upon 
others present seems to have been all that the friends of missions could 
wish.” 

The “ Missionary Herald ” for December, 1890, remarks: “ The im- 

pression whieh is produced in Japan by the Unitarian movement has 
been such that the ‘Japan Mail’ gives an article with the heading, ‘ Alli- 
ance between Unitarianism and Buddhism.’ Rev. Mr. Knapp protests 
against the title as conveying a false impression, and says that the errand 
of Unitarianism to Japan is based upon the now familiar idea of ‘ Sym- 
pathy of Religions.’ In his letter, which defends this sympathy for Bud- 
dhism, he admits that Unitarianism ‘is radically and vehemently opposed 
to Orthodoxy.’ Orthodoxy, it seems, is, therefore, excepted when he 
speaks of the ‘sympathy of religions.’ The ‘Japan Mail’ well says: 
* What ideas Buddhists entertain about Unitarianism may be seen from 
the following passage in Mr. Maeda Unkei’s tract, “ Shinshu Mondo :” 
* Unitarianism will not be productive of any positive benefits, but, as it 
will be negatively useful in neutralizing the evil effects of Christianity, we 
approve the spread of that religion for the sake of the country; nay, for 
the sake of our Shinshu sect.”’” In other words, Mr. Knapp does 
not go to Japan as the brother of the Christian missionaries, of one aim 
with them, only hoping to correct exaggerations and supply defects, but, 
by his own avowal, goes as one who, not personally indeed, nor nation- 
ally, but theologically, is their implacable and exterminating enemy, one 
who would fain make “ root and branch work ” with all their endeavors. 
And Japanese Buddhism, with true national flexibility, seems able to 
accommodate itself to the most unexpected helpers, when once it has 
satisfied itself that they are the enemies of the distinctive claims of 
Christ. How far this inference is a legitimate one is a matter for this 
gentleman and his Japanese friends to settle between themselves. It is 
an inference which we do not learn that they have dreamed of forming 
with reference to any other missionary, Protestant, Roman Catholic, or 
Greek. He is to be commended, therefore, for marking himself off un- 
mistakably from the others by refusing to call himself a missionary, and 
assuming the stately title of “‘ambassador.” It may safely be assumed 
that no thought of Paul’s “Yrép xpiorod otv tpeoBevopuer lies at the bot- 
tom of this style of dignity. 

The “ Mission Field ” for June, 1890, the organ of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, says: “It is always.a bad sign when a na- 
tion is too willing to forget its history, and impatiently throw over the 
past. The too sudden change is very commonly deadly in its effect. 
Japan has exemplified this ultra-progressiveness.” This accusation, liter- 
ally taken, would appear to be extremely unjust. There has never been 
more than one fully constitutive principle in Japan, namely, the imperial 
authority of the Mikado. Shintoism itself is littie more than the rever- 

ence for this authority exaggerated into worship. And the one great 
revolution of our day, resulting on the American intervention, has been 
nothing less than the extrication of the Emperor from the century-long 
usurpation of the Shogunate, and the restitution of his active authority. 
The Revolution, therefore, has been in the most eminent sense a Restora- 
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tion. All the new political and social erections group themselves loyally 
around the immemorial majesty of the central column of the state. We 
seem to have here the union of a frank progressiveness with a monarch- 
ical legitimacy compared with which that of the Bourbons is upstart. 
Whether the golden hoop of national unity is strong enough to contain 
the effervescent energy of the antithetic elements remains to be seen. 
Neither Japan nor the individual Japanese can be said to have the Chi- 
nese massiveness. But if there is a people on the earth which through 
all changes remains imbued with a passionate devotion of patriotism, re- 
specting alike the past and the present, it surely is Japan. 

The following statement, also from the “ Mission Field,” is better 
guarded, and is valuable. Probably we should interpret the former one, 
though somewhat incautiously put, agreeably to it. “It is well known 
how critical a time the presént is for missions in Japan. In some re- 
spects the country offers an opportunity for Christianity to which no 
land and no epoch ean afford a parallel. At the same time the situation 
offers peculiar difficulties. With avidity the Japanese adopt the arts, 
inventions, customs, fashions, and politics of the West. They are eager 
to know European literature and to assimilate Western thought. This 
necessarily makes them ready to receive the religious element that under- 
lies and influences even the secular side of Christendom, but not neces- 
sarily in the religious sense. For instance, the immense political change 
which was made last year, avowedly on the model of European institu- 
tions, has so much oceupied their minds, and created so much ferment, 
that the missionaries found the annual rate of conversions not only un- 
aided by it, but in a slight degree retarded. ‘Then the material things 
connected with commerce, inventions, and various enterprises have led 
rather to the worship of Mammon than of God, and the English litera- 
ture imported has contained a large proportion of anti-religious and 
even intidel writings. Further, the antipathy to foreigners, which is 
stronger in religious matters than in others, is in some respects accen- 
tuated by their influence; and — most serious danger of all, though 
showing itself on the favorable side —the native Christians need more 
careful shepherding than can be given, for their independent spirit ren- 
ders them liable to attempts to build upon the foundation of Christian 
truth a structure inconsistent with it.” It is evident that matters in 
Japan, both political and ecclesiastical, are in a state of exceedingly un- 
stable equilibrium. But we trust that He to whom all authority has been 
committed in heaven and earth will guide her to the tranquillity of a per- 
manent adjustment. 

As an illustration of this undigested state of opinion in various classes, 
the “Church Missionary Intelligencer” for February, 1890, remarks: 
‘“A scholarly Japanese gentleman, lately visiting London, declared to a 
friend that it was difficult to estimate the disturbing effect that had been 
produced in the whole student class by the reading of ‘ Mill on Liberty.’ 
Their ideas of personal freedom became so exaggerated that they did 
not understand how anybody should have liberty but themselves.” ‘“ Alas 
for these times of strong political passion! they take men’s minds off 
from the one thing needful. In Japan, the present age is certainly ‘ full 
of tongue and weak of brain,’ as Hooker said of England in his time.” 
We learn that, in many cases of late, men have even divorced their wives 
for being opposed to them in polities. 


The “ Intelligencer ” for July, 1890, speaking of a lecture delivered 
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by Sir Edwin Arnold before the Japanese Educational Society, says : 
“The Buddhist brethren would receive with all the repose of self-com- 
placency, and it is to be feared that the rest of the audience would 
accept only too readily, Sir Edwin’s claim for Buddhism of close intel- 
lectual affinity with the latest results of science. ‘Tyndall and Norman 
Lockyer, Thomson and Sylvester, had been, according to this enthusias- 
tic disciple of Siddirtha (who, nevertheless, by the bye, professed him- 
self a Christian), anticipated by the Buddhist doctors, if not, indeed, in 
the details of physical or mathematical investigations, yet at least in the 
scope of far-reaching conclusions. But he did not stop there. He went 
on to trace out a parallel between the Buddhist’s conception of Nirvana 
and the Christian * Peace of God which passeth all understanding.” Now 
in reality no two conceptions differ from one another more fundamentally 
(whatever their superficial likeness) than these, — Nirvana, the extinction 
of the life of personality, which is regarded as something intrinsically 
evil, and that sacred Peace in which the immortal soul finds for itself 
eternal life. There is much that deserves sympathy, and wins it in very 
large measure, especially from our own generaiion, in the search for higher 
unities in which surface divergencies between religious systems may be 
merged ; but what if between Christ and Buddha no true basis of unity 
can be reached? Christians may remember how the church of the age 
of the Czesars bore herself towards the religions of old Rome, when, as a 
distinguished preacher has lately observed, it is less remarkable that she 
was not crushed to death by relentless persecutions than that she was 
not tempted to make terms with Syncretism. ‘The truth was,’ says 
this writer, ‘that the business of the church, informed by the Holy Spirit, 
was to uphold in undiminished lustre the unshared, unapproachable lustre 
of the Redeemer.’ ” 

The General Report of the Japan Mission of the Church Missionary 
Society, presented to the Mission Conference, March 6, 1890, by the 
Rev. C. F. Warren, secretary, shows the partial check that had been 
given the previous year to the rapid advance of Christianity, and the 
causes of this check: “ Our last Conference was held at a time when 
there was much on all hands to interest and encourage us. The sounds 
of national rejoicing called forth by the promulgation of the New Con- 
stitution had scarcely died away. Treaty revision had been once more 
vigorously taken in hand, and there was good reason to hope that a set- 
tlement — too long delayed — would soon be effected which would re- 
move the difficulties connected with the present passport system, and 
leave us, as foreigners, free to circulate and prosecute our work in every 
province of the empire. Cbristian work during the previous year had 
resulted in an ingathering of some 7,000 souls, of whom 506 were bap- 
tized in connection with our own mission. The General Synod of the 
Nippon Sei Ko Kwai had just closed an interesting session, which gave 
substantial proof of the progress of church missions, and of the devel- 
opment of individual and corporate life in the native church. Our own 
mission had recently received a reinforcement which promised to place 
it on a more effective footing. There was much, then, to gladden and 
cheer us, and to call forth hearty thanksgiving and praise, as well as to 
inspire us with confidence and hope for the future. 

“To-day we are not without causes of thanksgiving and encourage- 
ment, and yet many of the hopes we entertained last year have not been 
realized. We have gleams of gladdening sunshine, but the brightness of 
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our prospect then has been dimmed by the clouds which have gathered 
over us. ‘The recognition of the right of every subject in the empire 
to enjoy religious liberty under the Constitution is a fact which can- 
not be gainsaid; but one consequence, perhaps altogether inevitable in 
the case of a people like the Japanese, who are carried away by 
novelties, has been a ferment of political excitement, which has for the 
time largely diverted the minds of men from the study of Christianity ; 
whilst in some cases the very recognition of the rights of Christians 
to profess and propagate their faith has aroused bitter and deter- 
mined opposition, as recently shown in Tokushima in connection with 
the eight days’ mission, and at Nagoya, where the meetings of our Ca- 
nadian church brethren have been for some time disturbed by open and 
organized opposition. Then treaty revision has again collapsed, notwith- 
standing the actual conclusion of treaties with the United States, Ger- 
many, and Russia, and when we seeme’l to be within a measurable dis- 
tance of complete success; and now the recent ministerial crisis makes 
it uncertain when the long-desired settlement will be obtained, and I am 
told on very good authority that we may expect the Japanese authorities 
stringently to enforce the passport regulations. 

“ Turning to missionary work, it is somewhat discouraging to have to 
report a decrease in the aggregate number of baptisms, as compared with 
the previous year, of no less than 2,135, — 1,952 adults and 193 chil- 
dren. In connection with our own mission, there has been a correspond- 
ing decrease, 242 adults and 99 children, total 341, having been baptized 
in 1889, against 506 in 1888.” 

A young Buddhist priest, who was acting as guide to the Rev. A. B. 
Hutchinson, of the Church Missionary Society, on a visit of his to some 
ancient monuments, became much interested in inquiring about Chris- 
tianity. Hearing the commandments, he exclaimed, on coming to the 
sixth, ‘Oh, yes, that is good Buddhism.” Learning, however, that on 
the one hand it makes an essential distinction between human and brute 
life, and, on the other, covers all acts, or thoughts, of hatred towards other 
men, he was greatly astonished, and remarked: ‘* There is nothing like 
that in all Buddhism.” He has since renounced idolatry, and become an 
inquirer. ‘The recent bold denunciation, by a prominent lecturer in the 
city of Boston, of all assumption, on the part of man, of an essential dis- 
tinction between himself and the animals, as an infringement of the 
rights of these, is one of the many proofs of the dawning alliance be- 
tween Asiatic Buddhism and American Antichristianity. 

We have previously mentioned the Rev. John Batchelor, of the Church 
Missionary Society, who is laboring among the aboriginal and uncivil- 
ized Ainus, or Ainos, of the northern island of Yezo (or, as it is hence- 
forth to be called, Hokkaido), and who has now published a grammar 
and vocabulary of this hitherto totally unknown language, and has re- 
ceived the very higiiest commendations of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society for his lately completed translation of the Gospel of Matthew. 
As the Ainus have been said to incline decidedly to the European type, 
it will be interesting to hear whether their language has any agreement 
with this opinion. 

The * Missionary Herald ” for January, 1891, remarks: ‘“ On his re- 
cent return to Japan, Dr. De Forest finds that the popular feeling in 
reference to foreigners has increased rather than diminished during his 
brief absence, and it is impossible to foresee what will be the outcome.” 
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Dr. Learned writes from Kyoto that the German missionaries, who are 
excellent men personally, but apparently devoted to the older Tiibingen 
school of criticism, or something approaching it, are devoting themselves 
to its promulgation with a zeal which is not altogether of happy augury. 
Measures are planning for presenting such facts as those which, as 
Bishop Lightfoot said, drive every one a fresh nail into the coffin of the 
Tiibingen theory. We do not understand that it is theories of inspira- 
tion that are a matter of concern; it is the evidence for historical facts. 

Dr. De Forest says that a thing unknown in Japanese history has oe- 
curred in the Emperor’s Rescript, a brief communication, addressed to 
every school in the empire, enjoining on the youth * their duty of loyalty 
to the throne and of obedience to their parents.” Morality, Dr. De Forest 
represents, has been shaken in its very bases by the collisions of warring 
ideas, and now the emperor also is moved to come forward in the hope of 
supporting the failing forces of the past. It reminds us of the efforts of 
Augustus, which had no mean effect, and shored up society for a good 
while, being one of the influences which led men to regard Christianity 
as unnecessary. Such an effect for the present it is feared that this Re- 
script may have, especially as a tide of feeling is rising against foreigners 
which, in a much reduced degree, seems to have an ominous resemblance 
to that which checked the progress of Roman Catholic Christianity in 
Japan three centuries ago. 

But, as the “ Missionary Herald” well says, there are facts of every 
kind in Japan warranting communications of every tone. The ferment 
seems, indeed, to be singularly like that of the early ages of the church. 
We should pray earnestly, and have good reason to hope, that now, as 
then, these things may appear as “the birth-pangs of the Messiah.” It 
is very certain that that strange gospel of nothingness, which has lately 
been brought from afar, is not likely to have much significance for the 
Japanese. They have enough of that already. That reversed Evan- 
gel, which comes to say, ‘“ One thing we know: Jesus is not the Christ,” 
does well to account itself most superfluous. There is nothing which 
requires that Japan should turn away from either wisdom or goodness in 
her past by accepting Him who comes to give her the noonday for the 
fitful gleams of a glimmering dawn. “Thou art not He that should 
come, neither do we look for another,” is not a confession which is likely 
to take much substance or force out of the message: “ God hath given 
unto us eternal life, and this life is in his Son.” 
, Charles C. Starbuck. 
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Scarcely anything but praise can be bestowed upon this volume, 
especially in regard to its plan. It is a new undertaking in many re- 
spects, although it may be considered as the outcome of general tendencies 
in the age. This new feature is a return to the habit of treating the 
various sciences as in some way interconnected and correlated, so that 
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they may be comprehensively treated in a scientia scientiarum, which is 
an old conception of Philosophy. The present volume undertakes to 
unite several sciences in their general aspects under one head, and to 
consider their relations as establishing a right to regard them as comple- 
mentary of each other. No doubt the tendency to consolidate the sciences 
in the general subject of philosophy is due to many converging influ- 
ences, and it may be difficult to assign the proportion contributed to the 
effect by any one of them, but not least among them is the limitation 
imposed by evolution upon all attempts to draw absolute lines of distince- 
tion between phenomena and organisms. This created the habit of seeing 
things in close relations, and, with many facts and principles used in its 
discussions, we have come to discover a solidarity between all phenomena 
constituting a group which makes it impossible to consider any individual 
event or being in isolation. This way of viewing them has been most 
characteristic of the new science of Sociology, which may be said to 
have originated in response to the demand for a new embodiment of 
social facts. It began, of course, in evolutionistic investigations, and 
perhaps Mr. Spencer’s work in that department is of a pioneer character. 
But both the interest and the nature of the discussion very soon passed 
beyond the confines of evolution. Mr. Spencer is occupied with nothing 
but the origin of social manners and institutions, and does nothing to 
estimate the value of those we have, except as his interest in such prob- 
lems carries him beyond the method of evolution to pronounce judgment 
upon the merits of a case in itself, or to insinuate a verdict which is really 
based upon some other principle than that of genesis. Besides the mind, 
however proper it would be to abstract from issues not involved in the 
problem of evolution, invariably sustains an interest in everything inci- 
dental to it, and so we find the larger philosophic view of these phe- 
nomena the predominant one often where another object had been the 
main thought of the author. At any rate, Mr. Spencer’s sociology has 
not been exhaustive, nor has it been able to stop with the mere origin of 
social institutions. Subsequent efforts in the same general field here are 
much more comprehensive in their scope, and the extent to which the 
impetus in sociological speculations has been carried beyond the mere 
question of genesis is well indicated by such works as the one under re- 
view, which aecept the laws and results of evolution as postulates, and 
proceed to discuss problems far beyond the legitimate range of the evo- 
lutionistic method, although it may be helpful, or even necessary, in 
reaching the final result. 

Professor Mackenzie’s work on this general subject we regard as an 
important one; not because of its exhaustiveness, but because of the 
spirit and tendency which it represents. It is far from being complete 
or exhaustive. It is, in fact, a mere outline. But the underlying concep- 
tion of a unity pervading the different sciences will bear fruit in many 
ways, even if the student finds the treatment of subjects too compendi- 
ous. The volume aims to give a comprehensive survey of Ethics, Econo- 
mies, and Politics, which are usually treated as if they had no relation 
of any kind to each other. They are here shown to be completely inter- 
dependent and correlated, a view that possesses more significance than 
would at first be suspected ; for it is a concession to philosophic method 
which the individual sciences have long refused to make. Lotze com- 
plained that Philosophy was a mother who had been wounded by the in- 
gratitude of her children, and that they had gone off to set up indepen- 
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dent establishments of their own, while leaving as their parents’ dowry 
only certain insoluble problems which were supposed to have neither in- 
terest nor importance for practical minds. This was the application to 
the intellectual world of the division of labor which was so fruitful in 
the economic world, and it resulted in conceiving the individual sciences 
as independent of each other in a way much more clear than in the case 
of economic effort, because in the commercial world the division of 
labor never lost its relation to the united management under which it was 
conducted ; but in intellectual efforts there has been less combination with 
a view to a total result, and each specialist has been left to pursue his 
labors with less feeling of dependence upon the codperation of others, 
although not being able wholly to dispense with the assistance he derived 
from them, often unconsciously. Hence there has been less inducement, 
in the prosecution of the sciences, to acknowledge the solidarity of inter- 
est belonging to them, which was more quickly discovered in the eco- 
nomical field, although not to its full extent until recently. But just as 
in the latest economic developments, when their organization has been 
realized on a large scale, there has been a tendency to the combination of 
smaller forms of business into larger and more comprehensive systems 
of production and distribution, so in the intellectual world there has 
arisen a tendency to comprehend the scattered and disconnected sciences 
under a more consolidated system of principles, and so to gain that en- 
larged view which is a security against the evils of scientific arrogance 
in special fields of inquiry. The Protagorian homo mensura of Ethies 
and Psychology has too long been the maxim of the individual sciences 
in general. The kind of liberty which it favors prevents the attainment 
of all comprehensive results, and hence we are learning that scientific 
individualism may create as much anarchy in the philosophic world as 
unrestricted liberty in the political world is likely to create in society. 
Hence, although the consolidation of the sciences is a late effort, the very 
fact that it is done upon a basis which is a distinct surrender of the homo 
mensura doctrine may suggest the extension of the new principle to the 
social and political world on a vast scale. The bare contemplation of 
this will intimate the beginning of an immense revolution, although it 
may take centuries to consummate it. Freiheit ist keine Tésung, says a 
German proverb, and the idea may throw a side light upon the limita- 
tions of independence in the sciences as well as those of liberty in the 
social world. 

The first chapter of the present volume is a sort of introduction, and 
treats of the method and scope of “Social Philosophy.” Several tra- 
ditional methods are considered, and a kind of eclectic method chosen as 
best adapted to the object of the author. The mutual relations between 
the sciences of Ethics, Economics, and Polities are very well outlined, 
although neither so positively nor so fully as is desirable. The author 
seems more conscious of their interdependence than of the reason for the 
fact. Had he observed that they are all occupied with some form of 
human conduct, he would have discovered the common basis which con- 
nects them, and in spite of certain differences makes them one in their 
general conception. The second chapter is a statement of the * social 
problem,” with its difficulties, and the means of overcoming them. The 
consideration of the latter points is preceded by a brief account of the 
stages of modern history, which are represented to be subjugation, libera- 
tion, and organization. The student will remark in this division a very 
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good characterization of the different movements leading up to the pres- 
ent. They define just what the problem is now. ‘The last, organization, 
describes the character of the present age in every department of its 
activity, and the topic might take up a volume of itself. ‘The subordinate 
elements in the general problem, making up the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in its solution, are enumerated as the land question, over-popula- 
tion, and industrial difficulties. On the matter of over-population, the 
author at first seems a little more optimistic than the facts appear to 
justify, for he says the means of subsistence are practically unlimited. 
But he qualifies this admission by giving the question an importance 
which the existence of unlimited natural resources would not allow it to 
have, and by asserting that over-population is possible. As a check to it, 
it is interesting to remark that an elevation of the standard of comfort 
often or generally acts in this way, and hence he advocates ultimate co- 
operation as a solution of the problem. Perhaps it is this thought that 
induces the author to believe that the present material prosperity and its 
continuance is a condition of hope in a practical settlement of the ques- 
tion. But it is possible to urge against this two very important facts. 
The first is, that itis a general belief, and perhaps the general experience 
of mankind, that material prosperity is not accompanied by a correspond- 
ing moral development. Cotter Morison suggests that Ethics is having 
its Nemesis against the Epicurean in the demoralization that is following 
the increased gratification of human desires, and P» fessor Mackenzie 
admits in one passage that moral growth has not kept pace with the in- 
dustrial. ‘The second fact is, that the consumption of material resources 
in particular localities of the world puts an end to the material prosperity 
upon which the author relies for a solution of the problem; while the 
trouble is, that population grows until this limit is reached, and the whole 
difficulty of the problem arises just when the pressure of needed contrac- 
tion is felt, and this pressure is felt precisely in proportion to the strin- 
gency of the limitations imposed by the impossibility of any farther ex- 
pansion on the one hand, and by the decrease of natural resources on the 
other. Up tothe present time, neither of these forces has operated in 
the world at large, but have been only local. This will not always be the 
case. 

The third chapter begins the consideration of the “social organism.” 
It is introduced by an examination of the different forms of unity char- 
acterizing speculative thought in all departments of knowledge. These 
are specified as Monadism, Monism, Mechanism, Chemism, and Organ- 
ism, and are illustrated from the subjects of theology, philosophy, psy- 
chology, and law. The classification is a little peculiar, and hardly ap- 
pears as systematic, but it suffices to develop the conception of “ organ- 
ism” as the basis upon which “ social philosophy” must rest. The or- 
ganic nature of society is then developed in a way to contrast the social 
organizations of man with those of the animal world. upon the basis of 
self-consciousness in man which gives an ideal toward which both indi- 
vidual and social effort are directed. The need of an ideal in rational 
beings, therefore, gives rise to the ethical problem which is the subject of 
the next chapter. Here several theories are briefly passed in review. 
The theory of Hedonism is considered at greatest length, and its standard 
of pleasure, as the end of conduct, rejected as useless, and the end of 
self-realization set up in its place. But as this cannot be conceived in a 
purely egoistic or individualistic way, and as it involves society for its 
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attainment, the social ideal is its complementary aspect. This, then, be- 
comes the subject of the fifth chapter. The author enumerates three 
one-sided social ideals, which are, ‘“‘ The Ideal of Liberty,” **The Ideal 
of Equality,” and * The Aristocratic Ideal.” The three main topics dis- 
cussed under the second of these are, “the abolition of inheritance,” 
“scientific socialism,” and “ ethical socialism.” Some very suggestive 
observations are made upon each of these subjects. They are, above all, 
sober and cautious. But we can give no adequate account of his views 
upon them, as our time and space will not permit of it. The student, 
however, will find hints for reflection in the midst of very comprehensive 
discussions which avoid the extremes of partisanship on either side with- 
out losing in suggestiveness and value. The last ideal the author calls 
“The Organic Ideal,” which he does not consider one-sided. But it is 
difficult to find in a watchword of this kind what is meant by the term. 
The others are intelligible enough to all, as they express the common 
aspirations of different periods of civilization, and of * the organic ideal” 
we have only the vague notion of modern tendencies in the solidarity of 
all groups of phenomena to give us a conception. It is perhaps true, 
however, that new ideals can never be very clear or self-explaining until 
they have been realized. The author explains it as containing, in the 
proper proportions and with mutual limitations, the elements of the other 
three ideals. But in its other details it is not developed fully enough to 
satisfy those who are taught by the discussion of other ideals that a new 
one must be adopted. Here was an opportunity for a little constructive 
work that has not been done as would be expected. We wish the author 
had been more lengthy upon this topic. 

The last chapter is one of the most interesting in the volume. It is 
an examination of “the elements of social progress,” which are stated 
to be, “ the subjugation of nature,” “ social organization,” and “ personal 
development.” On the first of these topics the reader will not find a 
better and more compact statement of the ethical and economical ques- 
tions involved in the utilization of material resources for human wants. 
Very wide and interesting questions are opened for those who care to 
think, but we cannot enter into them at present. Under social organiza- 
tions, or “the perfection of social machinery,” the author discusses 
briefly the family, district, workshop, trade, church, civic community, 
nation, and international organization. It will be observed that these 
represent a graduated scale of complexity and extent of application, so 
that in the latest stages of development the problem is complicated by 
all that preceded it, with the addition of all increments due to progress. 
On each of them there is such a mass of wise and often terse observa- 
tions, that we must despair of giving any adequate idea of them without 
going into the subject at greater length than can be allowed. We must 
content ourselves with an illustration or two as samples. In regard to 
government by an intellectual aristocracy, he remarks: ‘ Wisdom can 
hardly maintain its character as wisdom when it becomes also power. 
There can be little doubt that Plato was right in making the lives of his 
rulers a comparatively unenviable one.” And then, again, alluding to the 
oscillation of history between the effects of the two agencies, knowledge 
and power, he observes: “ Carlyle has characterized the two great influ- 
encing forces among mankind as light and lightning. On the one hand 
there is the force of insight, and on the other hand that of practical 
effectiveness. It is the great misfortune of human history that these 
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have been so often distinct, and it is the great problem of polities to com- 
bine them.” The author ought to have said, “to combine them without 
any evil consequences,” for the first passage indicates clearly the dangers 
incident to the union of wisdom and power when not modified by moral 
judgment. But whatever allowance must be made for his language, the 
author could not have intimated in a more forcible manner the two con- 
ceptions upon which turn the great problems of modern social life. ‘The 
absence of either element is disastrous, and the presence of both without 
moral character is worse still. All associated questions are treated by 
the author in the same suggestive way as these are treated. The last 
topic, * personal development,” represents education in three stages, ele- 
mentary, technical, and general, which last the author calls “ education 
in wisdom.” The second includes university education and that of tech- 
nical schools. The observations upon these subjects are of a kind with 
those upon the various forms of social organization, and contain much 
comprehensive thought. There is an interesting hint on the method of 
elementary instruction which teachers might profit by, and it is that the 
goal should not be too distinctly held up before the child’s mind, or it 
will both iese the pleasure of pursuit and chill its curiosity by a false 
preconception of the end. The remarks on university education apply 
largely, if not exclusively, to the condition of things in England, and, in 
a measure, commend a modification of the existing system. 

If any criticism of the volume be proper after the high praise which 
we would bestow upon it, it is that the work is too short for one of its 
pretensions. It is a mere outline, which, to be filled out completely, 
would require several volumes. This brevity also, perhaps, makes it 
more difficult to appreciate the merits of the work until one has formed 
some acquaintance with the several subjects at large which compose it. 
An introduction to social philosophy ought perhaps to serve for giving 
elementary instruction in the matter rather than presume it as a condition 
of understanding what is said upon it. Nevertheless, if the student 
reads the volume with the intention of utilizing its suggestiveness, and of 
not allowing its summarized account of things to put an end to his in- 
quiries, its brevity and comprehensiveness will not be faults. The only 
danger is, that some readers will be content with the general spirit of the 
work, and then proceed to deduce all kinds of fallacious conclusions 
without an adequate knowledge of particular facts. But with judicious 
use, the volume will prove one of the most useful in the new field of 
sociology, less as an accumulation of interesting facts than as a summary 
of principles. At any rate, we welcome it with the hope that it will 
prove very beneficial in this respect. 

J. H. Hyslop. 
CoLtumBIA COLLEGE, N. Y. 


Tue Eruics or SocrauisM. By Ernest Betrort Box. 12mo. Pp. 210. 
London : Swan, Sonnenscheim & Co. 1890. 

THe RELIGION OF SoctaLiIsM. By Ernest BetFort Box. 12mo. Pp. 177. 
London : Swan, Sonnenscheim & Co. 1890. 


Tue peculiarity of these two volumes is, that they treat of exactly the 
sane general subject under the different titles, “ Ethics” and “ Reli- 
gion.” ‘They consist of essays and lectures previously delivered on spe- 
cial occasions, and here published in book form for a wider public. 
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There is no excuse for a difference of title except, perhaps, the need of 
a new form for one of the volumes which appeared soon after the other. 
They are the quintessence of radicalism on the subject of Socialism. 
The author has a fearless, savage style and a recklessness of statement 
quite characteristic of his sect, and does not wince at false statements if 
only he can say something effective, and perhaps arouse antagonism. As 
usual, he is unjust to the religious side of his problems. But this would 
not weaken his appreciation with those who are willing to applaud him 
for anything he may say against religious people and religious beliefs. 
Pugnacious minds, indeed, will here find much force in a kind of asser- 
tion that hits forcibly, but nevertheless convinces no fair intellect, and 
proves nothing, even to those who want an expression for their préju- 
dices. They will throw up their caps at any statement which sounds well 
for their side. The author’s sympathy with poverty and suffering is 
commendable. But he seems to have an unbounded faith in the mere 
method of organization for effecting a reformation of the evils he so 
strongly commiserates. But he does not reckon with his host. His 
* ethics * consist, not in the reform of the individual in self-control, pru- 
dence, virtue, ete., but only in modifying the distribution of the goods 
already produced. He does not see that, even if suffering, like blessings, 
is vicarious, the evil at the outset comes from individuals who hold the 
balance of power to produce inequality, and that nothing short of abso- 
lute despotism will avail to establish and maintain any sort of proprietary 
equality. Under such a system no assurance can be had that the sum 
total of labor and labor efficiency now prevailing could be realized. 
Unless this could be achieved, the distribution, even if it were more equa- 
ble, might neither realize the ideal he is dreaming of, nor prevent suffer- 
ing from being as great as it already is. Undoubtedly the social state is 
the true ideal. But, like all ideals, it assumes conditions which do not 
exist ; namely, in this case the willingness of the individual to live 
according to the principles of the social system. But this is precisely 
what the majority of mankind show no tendency to do, and hence it is 
not the system of government outside his own soul that will ever improve 
him, but only his own inner character. Hence Ethics and Religion must 
begin there. It is true that law, organization, and new economic meth- 
ods will be powerful factors and aids in bringing about such a result, by 
producing a set of conditions making moral regeneration possible, and 
perhaps desirable. But they will not produce it. All the work of mo- 
rality and religion will remain to be done after the social system has been 
outlined and achieved, and we more than suspect that no practical scheme 
can even be applied until that moral regeneration of the individual has 
been effected. The two must at least go together. It is all well enough 
to determine the theoretical ideal. But we cannot safely assert socialism 
to be more, before man has become more ideal in his head, his heart, and 
his will. All this is entirely ignored by the author. 

Some of the essays, however, can be read with great profit, in spite of 
their radical spirit. In some respects the reader must be quite indiffer- 
ent to what he reads, and must have his opinions well formed, to fortify 
himself against the author’s assertions. One who understands the pas- 
sions that are boiling in the controversy between science and religion, 
and has reached a serener atmosphere above them, can appreciate and 
pardon the extravagances of the author, and get many suggestions from 
him. But, after all, these will be much fewer than the number of pages 
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would lead one to suspect. The best essay in the two volumes is that 
upon “ The New Ethic,” in the first of the two at the head of our re- 
view. It is full of false insinuations, and above all is too dogmatic and 
inflexible in its treatment of the old and new “ethic.” But it has the 
unusual merit of being original and constructive in its idea of duty. 
Most treatises of ethics accomplish no more than an analysis of that con- 
ception. But, to use a technical term, the development of the idea here 
is synthetic. It is adapted, of course, to the social state which he advo- 
cates. But whether we accept it as complete or not, it has the merit of 
emphasizing the social idea so complicated with man’s conduct, and not 
so apparent in the ideal, which has an egoistic tendency in it, and looks 
at conduct mainly with reference to the good of the individual. The 
contrast between modern and medieval ethical conceptions, although not 
always correct or fair, is able and suggestive. But other essays are not 
so good as this one. Indeed, there is great inequality between them, and, 
after all is said, the volumes can be read with profit only by those who 
want to know what radicals are thinking. 
J. H. Hyslop. 
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Leibniz und Spinoza. Ein Beitrag zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
Leibnizischen Philosophie, von Prof. Dr. Ludwig Stein. Mit neunzehn 
Ineditis aus dem Nachlass von Leibniz. Pp. xvi, 362. Druck und 
Verlag von Georg Reimer. Berlin. Mrk. 8. — There has always been a 
great difference of opinion as to whether Leibniz is the greatest or least 
among modern philosophers. In connection with this, his relations to 
Descartes on the one hand and Spinoza on the other have been unsettled 
yet warmly debated questions. In recent years, Zeller, Heinze, and 
Windleband have taken a strong middle course and pointed out in cer- 
tain important features a strong likeness to Spinoza. Dr. Stein now 
takes up the whole question from the beginning and treats it historically, 
following Leibniz step by step throughout all his relations and develop- 
ments. It is clear that Leibniz was much under the influence of Hobbes 
as early as 1663, and as early as July, 1670, endeavored to open a 
correspondence with the grim philosopher of Malmesbury, but without 
favorable results. Leibniz then turned to Spinoza, who was known to 
him by name as early as 1666, and a correspondence followed in the win- 
ter of 1671. In 1676 he became personally acquainted with Spinoza, 
and not until after 1680 is there any intimation that he rejected any of 
Spinoza’s views. Leibniz, like Locke, often couples the names of Hobbes 
and Spinoza, and regards them as supporting the same system. It was 
in 1688 that Leibniz first made an attack on the system of Spinoza. The 
teleological convictions of the former led him to work out his monadol- 
ogy. The elements of this he took up out of different well-known sys- 
tems, and created a fabrie of which he says with characteristic vanity, 
** Mea principia talia sunt, ut vix a se invicem divelli possint. Qui unum 
bene norit, omnia norit.” Leibniz died in the belief that his monadology 
was the final philosophy and the destruction of Pantheism. ‘That he 
built his system, consciously and avowedly, as a bulwark against the dan- 
gerous religious tendencies of Spinozaism, is one of the clear results to 
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which Dr. Stein leads. The able editor of the “ Archiv fiir Geschichte 
der Philosophie” has made a solid and much-needed contribution to the 
history of seventeenth century philosophy. 

Die Nominalbildung in den semitischen Sprachen, von Professor Dr. 
J. Barth. Erste Hiilfte, Die schlichten Nomina. Pp. xvi, 208. Mrk. 10. 
Zweite Hilfte, Die Nomina mit iiusserer Vermehrung. Die gebrochenen 
Plurale. Pp. v, 284. J.C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. Mrk. 10.— 
The character of this work has been indicated briefly as follows: ‘* Die 
Entstehungsgesetze der semitischen Nomina und eine iibersichtliche 
systematische Vergleichung der im Semitischen vorhandenen Nominal- 
formen bilden den Gegenstand des vorliegenden Werkes. Auf Grund 
der nachweislichen Bildungsgesetze der Nomina wird jede Form dersel- 
ben durch die verschiedenen semitischen Sprachen hindurch verfolgt, das 
seinem Ursprung und Wesen nach Gleiche verbunden, das nur iiusserlich 
Ahnliche aber getrennt. Auf diese Art sind die bisher nicht untersuch- 
ten Gesetze der semitischen Infinitiv- und Participialbildung, der Entsteh- 
ung der Concreta, der prii- und suffigirten Nomina, sowie der Ursprung 
der verschiedenen Abstractendungen des Semitischen dargelegt und ihr 
Gebrauch durch alle Sprachen verglichen. Jene gemeinsemitischen 
Entstehungsgesetze erklirten endlich auch die Bildung der siidsemiti- 
schen gebrochenen Plurale, deren Verwendung im Einzelnen dargelegt 
und begriindet wird.” 

Die biblischen sieben Jahre der Hungersnoth nach dem Wortlaut einer 
altiigyptischen Felsen-Inschrift, von Heinrich Brugsch. Mit 32 auto- 
graphischen Tafeln und 5 Holzschnitten. Pp. iv, 162. J.C. Hinrichs’- 
sche Buchhandlung. Leipzig. Mrk. 5.— Mr. Wilbour, the American 
discoverer of this inscription, and Dr. Brugsch, its able expositor, trans- 
lator, and editor, have both surprised and served the scientific world in a 
very remarkable way. The Sehél inscription belongs to the Cataract 
district, and records the sufferings and causes of a seven years’ famine 
that occurred in the reign of an old Egyptian king. Both the date and 
character of the inscription are such that Dr. Brugsch agrees with Mr. 
Wilbour : “ It is manna for Bible students.” Not only the religious but 
also the historical and geographical significance of this discovery are pre- 
sented by Dr. Brugsch. The thirty-two tables at the close of the work 
give the text of the inscription with an interlinear translation. This 
work will speedily find its way into many hands, and, we believe, will be 
regarded by all as the most valuable and interesting book, touching Egypt 
and the Old Testament, that has recently appeared. 

Aus dem Babylonischen Rechtsleben, von Professor Dr. J. Kohler 
and Dr. F. E. Peiser. Pp. iv, 36. Verlag von Eduard Pfeiffer. Leip- 
zig. Mrk. 3. — This little volume is a digest from the great works of 
Strassmaier, of the inscriptions of Nabonidus and Nabuchodonosor, kings 
of Babylon. Although the work is done as a contribution to the philoso- 
phy of law, it directly serves the Old Testament student by clearly indi- 
cating the leading features of the character and customs of this ancient 
people, and in producing the textual evidence of these features. 

Untersuchungen zur altorientalischen Geschichte, von Hugo Winck- 
ler. Pp. x, 144, und 9, Keilschrifttafeln. Verlag von Eduard Pfeiffer. 
Leipzig. Mrk. 12.— The author endeavors to sum up the recent results 
in this field, to go deeper into some unsettled questions, and to put in 
order certain features that are at present confused. In his essay on the 
chronology of Babylon and Assyria he maintains that we may at present 
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distinguish with precision the actual values of the different chronologies. 
The second discussion concerning the place of the Chaldeans in history 
is full of information, and serviceable in clearly distinguishing, at all 
points, the Chaldeans from the Babylonians. The third article is the first 
attempt made to show how the small kingdoms of old Mesopotamia in- 
fluenced and conditioned the later Babylonian and Assyrian empires. 
The last two treatises concern the “ Relation of Egypt and Aseyria” and 
“The History of the Medes and the Persians.” These historical studies 
are conducted in the light of the monuments which, in many important 
respects, correct the views of classie authors. 

Allgemeine Ethik, von Dr. H. Steinthal, Professor an der Universi- 
tat Berlin. Pp. xx, 459. Druck und Verlag von Georg Reimer. Ber- 
lin, 1885. Mrk. 9.— This work is not as well known in America as its 
ralue and the name of its’author deserve. Dr. Steinthal is generally re- 
garded as Herbartian, but in his ethies the influence of Kant is quite as 
prominent as that of Herbart. It was not until the time of Kant and 
Schiller that ethies in Germany cut loose from theology. Since that time 
the tendency has been to subject ethies to wstheties, and in this respect 
Steinthal agrees with Herbart, although differing somewhat in his dis- 
covery and statement of the ethical categories. ‘These last are in logical 
order, — the idea of ethical personality, of benevolence, of sociability, of 
justice, and of perfection, They are forms of feeling. independent of 
will and reason. Pleasure and pain, praise and blame, depend upon the 
presence or absence of these elements of moral personality. Here is uni- 
versality and the tap-root of moral obligation. But if ethies is the child 
of wstheties in the beginning, in its development it rises above its parent 
and inherits all things, even polities and religion. The four divisions 
under which Dr. Steinthal treats ethies are as follows: the doctrine of 
ethical ideas, the forms of the moral life, the phenomena of morality, and 
the metaphysics of morality, or the ethical conception of the nature of 
things. Each of these parts is independent and presents one side of the 
subject : altogether they give a comprehensive view. The work is one 
of the best examples of philosophical ethics we possess, and in sugges- 
tiveness is second to none. 

Leitfaden zum Studium der Dogmengeschichte, von Friedrich 
Loots, Professor der Theologie in Halle. Zweite verbesserte und ver- 
mehrte Auflage. Pp. xx,445. Max Niemeyer Halle AS. Mrk. 5. — 
Dr. Loofs, the youngest ord. professor in Germany, is with some im- 
portant modifications a disciple of Harnack. The appearance of the 
second edition of this work, so soon after the first, has not prevented re- 
construction and great augmentation. In its present form we have one 
of the best handbooks of the subject. Dr, Loofs makes no attempt to be 
exhaustive in literature or in the treatment of the large field, but en- 
deavors to present clear and succinct outlines with the literature that 
bears directly and helpfully upon the different periods treated. An- 
other commendable feature of the work is that the quotations are fitted 
into the text where they belong. and not relegated to discomfiting foot- 
notes. The main divisions of the work are: the origin of ecclesiastical 
dogmas about the year 200, the development of catholie dogmatics on 
Alexandrian principles to the completion of Greek orthodoxy, the found- 
ing and extension of Christian dogmaties in Roman Catholicism, the par- 
tial reformation of Catholie dogmaties by Protestantism through a religio- 
rational interpretation of the Gospels. The work closes with a review of 
the results of the Reformation in the sixteenth century. 
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Metaphysik. Eine wissenschaftliche Begrundung der Ontologie des 
positiven Christentums, von Prof. Dr. Theodor Weber. Zweiter Band : 
Die antitheistisechen Weltfaktoren und die speculativ Theologie. Pp. viii, 
587. F. A. Perthes, Gotha. Mrk. 9.— In the year 1888, we noticed 
the first volume of the work which is now concluded. ‘The author hopes 
that he has succeeded in bringing the entire ontology of positive Chris- 
tianity into a comprehensive and defensible system. This harmonious 
system is raised on experience as a foundation, and in completeness as 
well as vigor of exposition is altogether the most learned and systematic 
work on the subject. The work is not only not “light reading,” but it 
supposes a pretty thorough acquaintance with the literature of Christian 
ontology. Dr. Weber believes with Hegel, with whom he has much in 
common, that a scientific knowledge of the truth, though the most difti- 
cult to attain, is the only real satisfaction for the human soul. Pantheis- 
tic or semi-Pantheistic philosophy is met with an elaborate proof of an 
extra-mundane, personal God, whose creations are spirit, nature, and 
man, in the sense of positive Christianity. In this proof, even the Trini- 
tarian doctrine is preserved. The author’s first volume excited much 
attention ; this second will probably demand much more. It may be 
viewed as an important moment in what many regard as “the swing 
back to orthodoxy,” the reconciliation of reason and revelation. 

Ueber die Grundlagen der Erkenntnis in den exacten Wissenschaf- 
ten, von Paul du Bois-Reymond. Nach einer hinterlassenen Hand- 
schrift. Mit einem Bildnis des Verfassers. Pp. vii, 130. Mrk. 3.60. 
— Although Professor du Bois-Reymond was not known as religiously 
orthodox, his writings, especially “ ‘The Boundaries of Natural Science ”’ 
and * The Seven Problems,” have served to check much of the arrogance 
and dogmatism of science. But we do not see how, even for science, his 
“principles of knowledge” break the * Zynorabimus” which he pre- 
scribes in his other works. ‘ Each science must create its own philoso- 
phy,” and this is “possible only through synthesis,” is the leading 
thought. The leading tendencies of natural science are resolved into 
mechanism as a final and valid form. From this point of view the ele- 
mentary mechanism of the visible world is considered. ‘The most help- 
ful of the eight essays are one on general conceptions of the universe 
and another on the idealistic and empirical conceptions. 

Veber die Aufgaben einer Allgemeinen Rechtswissenschaft, von Dr. 
Alb. Herm. Post, Richter am Landgericht in Bremen. Pp. viii, 214. 
Schulzesche Hof-Buchhandlung (A. Schwartz). Oldenburg und Leipzig. 
Mrk. 3. — During the last twenty-five years there has been very great 
progress in the general science of law. So far as is at present possible, 
Dr. Post gives an outline of what has been done in this department. He 
performs this task for the special purpose of arousing in students an inter- 
est in general jurisprudence. ‘The two special features of the work are, 
first, a review of the most important parallels in the laws of different peo- 
ples. Here are considered the laws of constitution, person, family, inher- 
itance, punishment, procedure, and property. And, secondly, a review of 
the manner in which the different peoples of the earth have expressed 
their aw. Separate sections are given to the following peoples: the 
European, the Asiatic, the Oceanic, the American, the Arctic, and the 
African. Dr. Post has increased the obligations of the students by pre- 
senting the study “ on the one side as a psychological ; on the other side 
as a sociological science.” As an outline or a handbook for the study of 
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comparative or psychological jurisprudence, we know of no work that so 
clearly answers the purpose. 

Der Gottesbegriff in den heidnischen Religionen des Alterthums. 
Pp. x, 144. Mrk. 1.90. Der Gottesbegriff in den heidnischen Reli- 
gionen der Neuzeit. 2 Bde. Pp. viii, 112, 140. Mrk. 3.30. — Gott 
und Gitter. Pp. vi, 128. Mrk. 1.80. Studien zur vergleichenden Reli- 
gionswissenschaft, von Christian Pesch, S. J. Herder’sche Verlags- 
handlung, Freiburg im Breisgau. — The first three volumes are confined 
to historical induction, having for their object the theology of the differ- 
ent peoples of the earth, ancient and modern. These peoples, though 
studied separately, are classified according to race. “ What were their 
ideas of God; how did these ideas change or develop in the course of 
time, and how did they express themselves in religious practice?” The 
author goes behind the otter form to the inner content, seeking in each 
instance to make clear the germ which is so often incrusted or over- 
grown by the products of the imagination. In the first volume the Indo- 
germanic and Semitic (including the Egyptian) peoples are studied ; 
in the second and third volumes are considered those peoples, who, un- 
known to the Greeks and Romans, are somewhat loosely classed as Tura- 
nian. This term includes the peoples of northern Europe and Asia, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands, Africa and the aborigines of 
America. The fourth volume is a systematic synthesis of the data con- 
tained in its predecessors, and sets forth on a historical basis the truth, 
origin, and development of the idea of God. The results of the work 
taken as a whole are that all peoples at all times have believed in the 
existence of God, that the ground of this belief is found in the human 
reason alone, that this belief would be impossible if God did not exist, 
that the argumentum ex consensu gentium is an independent, scientific 
proof of the existence of God, that Monotheism antedated Polytheism 
and Pantheism, that ancient history shows not development, but degen- 
eration in the knowledge of God, and that this sinking condition of man- 
kind made necessary a new revelation in Jesus Christ. The author, 
himself a scholar of the first rank, uses only the literature which is re- 
garded as authority in the different fields. Yet in using the literature 
of Catholic missions, which is generally overlooked by Protestant writers, 
he has been able to add much to our information as well as to supple- 
ment and illustrate the knowledge we already possess. 

Sonnencult der Indogermanen (Indoeuropiier) insbesondere der In- 
doteutonen aus 125 hebriischen, griechischen, lateinischen und altnor- 
dischen Original und 278 sonstigen Quellen geschépft und erweisen, von 
Dr. Heinrich Bottger. Konig). hannoverschen Bibliothekrath A. bD. 
Pp. xxxii, 167. Verlag von Leopol Freund, Breslau. Mrk. 3.60. — 
Students of Tacitus and of early German history have long since learned 
the value of Dr. Bittger’s work. Now in his ninetieth year, he crowns 
his scientific investigation with a work which is full of value for histo- 
rian, geographer, and theologian. How the Teutons originated in Asia, 
worshiped Teuto, the sun-god, wandered westward, and in honor of this 
Deity called their new-found land Teutsehland ; how “ the white horse ” 
figures and transfigures the religious ideas of many people, and how its 
Roman representatives fall back upon India, how the Indo-Germanie sun- 
worship influenced the Christian religion not only in its origins but also 
in its developments, are some of the questions which are newly and most 


interestingly treated. 
Mattoon M. Curtis. 
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